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THE SOUTH’S GREATEST AGRICULTURAL ASSET. 





tural advantages of the South. The 

fact that these are largely imaginary, or 

are largely counter-balanced by disadvantages, 

| makes no difference to the politicians and pro- 

fessional orators. They serve a good purpose 

- and none object; but when intelligent and se- 

rious thought is taken of these so-called ad- 

vantages, they largely disappear. In fact, there 

} can be no advantage which will compensate for 

a non-productive soil, and whatever may be the 

| cause, or however great may be the possibilities 

_for building up our soils, it remains a fact, 

_ proved by our low average yields, that our soils 

are poor. That is, they produce small—miser- 

ably small—yields of our staple crops, cotton, 

| corn, Oate, etc. 

It is, therefore, evident that if we have any 
superior agricultural advantages we are not” 

“Making good use of them. It is true that we 

have certain advantages, one of which, in par- 

} ticular, might be of tremendous importance if 

“employed as it should be. This special agri- 

“cultural advantage—which by the way is about 

' the only special one of very great worth which 
| We possess,—is our long growing season and the possibility of keep- 
“ing our soil at work all the time. Idleness is as destructive to the 
| land as to the prosperity and good morals of its owner. We have by 
‘neglect turned the immense value which we might obtain from the 
‘constant employment of the land into the source, or cause, of our low 
‘Soil fertility and poor crop yields. The climatic conditions which make 
‘it possible to keep growing crops on the land all the time are also 
“those climatic conditions which deplete the soil most rapidly when they 
_ are left idle or not properly managed. In other words, the climatic 
} conditions which might have been our greatest help to good farming, 
» We have, by neglecting to take advantage of them, turned to the de- 
pletion of our soils and the reduction of our crop yields. A climate 
“which gives the heat and moisture necessary to grow crops on the land 
F constantly also gives the heat and moisture -which cause all. organic 
‘Matter to decay rapidly and leach nitrogen from the soil. Our sum- 
: hers are hot and moist and our winters are open, exposing our unfroz- 
en and unprotected soils to the washing and leaching of torrential 


ns. 


4 M ew is said about the superior agricul- 


The climatic conditions which make the putting of more vegetable 
‘Matter into the soil, we have met with less effort to replenish or add 
to the scanty supply which it naturally contains. 

In short, we have ignored and neglected the opportunities which 
‘We possess for supplying the greatest need of our soils and have failed 

most entirely to profit by our greatest and only real advantage over 
her agricultural sections. When we realize the tremendous profit 
hich will result from keeping our lands busy all the time and use our 
= ties in this line to the extent practicable, then, and not till then, 
the South become agriculturally great and reap the benefits of her 
“avoring climatic conditions. Our greatest agricultural asset is our 
mg growing season and the ability to keep the land working for us 
d improving all the time, but we have made practically no use of it. 


SOME SURE-ENOUGH PLOWING—THE KIND TO DO AT THIS SEASON. 





Courtesy Spalding Deep Tiller Company. 


It is, of course, too late now to sow a cover crop this year; but it is not 
too late to begin the preparation of the land for next year’s crops—nor 
is it too early. The corn and cotton lands should have a cover crop 
on them; but if they have not, they will be better off broken deeply at 
this season than left as they are. This is especially true of clay soils. 
If we will not take advantage of our greatest asset—our climate—to 
grow two crops a year, as we could and should, let us at least take ad- 
vantage of it to the extent of breaking, draining, and clearing off our 
lands and getting them properly prepared before planting next year’s 
crops. 
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Cutting the Cotton Acreage. 


ernors has started the old cry to cut the cotton 

acreage. This effort has been made years ago 
when cotton was down low in price, but it availed 
little, for every other man will imagine that there 
is going to be a reduction in the acreage and he 
will plant all he can to get in on the better prices 
and the result is the usual over-acreage. 

The only way to reduce the cotton acreage is to 
get the farmers to farming and to quit depending 
on cotton alone. Good rotative farming—not mere 
growing ‘‘supplies,’’ but growing other crops be- 
sides cotton for sale, growing feed and feeding 
beeves and hogs; in short, farming instead of 
merely planting cotton. No agreement among the 
all-cotton planters to reduce the acreage will ever 
amount to anything. Years ago when cotton was 
down to its lowest point a certain State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture was urging in all his publica- 
tions that the acreage should be reduced. He had 
a farm in the country, and one day I rode out 
with him to his farm in the early spring, and to 
my surprise, found the whole place plowed for cot- 
ton. “Why,” said I, “I thought that you were ad- 
vocating a reduction of the acreage?” ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
he, “I think there will be a large reduction in the 
acreage, and I want to be in on it.’” And men all 
over the Cotton Belt were just as insincere in their 
efforts. They wanted the other man to reduce and 
give them a chance to make money. 

But if we can but get the farmers to really farm 
with cotton, it would not be many years till as 
large a crop as this year could be grown on one- 
third the acreage, and being grown for less than 
half the usual cost, the farmer, with other 
things to sell, would not be so much worried by 
a low price for cotton. Single cropping is at the 
bottom of all the trouble about cotton, and grow- 
ing cotton at an expense that is needless if the 
farmer farmed well. The man who has nothing 
but cotton and whose cotton costs him ten cents a 
pound to make it, is in distress at present prices, 
while the farmer who makes from one to two bales 
an acre still has some profit even if not as much as 
he would like to see. 

The only cure for these recurring panics over 
the price of cotton is good farming with cotton 
as the money crop and plenty of other crops and 
stock to pay all the cost of the farming. 


| NOTICE that the conference of Southern Gov- 





Bring the Best of the City to Your Farm. 


NE WHO has lived in a great city and has 
QO occupied one of the long rows of stalls call- 

ed houses there, can better appreciate the 
blessings of a country life than those who have 
never been so cramped, cabined and confined. The 
seasoned city man looks with some astonishment 
on the efforts of the man from the country to do 
something with the so-called soil in the city. In 
the stall of a long block that was rented to me 
in Philadelphia I had a porch in front and a little 
plot 6x10 feet railed in with an iron railing in 
front of the porch, and a slit of a back yard on 
the south side in the rear. There I astonished 
the neighbors by putting up a cold-frame with 
three sashes and planting it in lettuce and grow- 
ing some tomato plants and radishes, ete., with 
flowers around the borders next the fence. It 
was a pitiful little attempt at gardening on clay 
brickbats that make up the usual soil of a city 
back yard, but it was thought wonderful by the 
city people, for of all the green-horns, the people 
raised in a large city are about the greenest in 
anything that relates to nature or her works. The 
man from the country never fully realizes his 
home advantages until he tries to live in one of 
the city stalls. 

But there are some points in which life is made 
more easy and comfortable. The houses are heat- 
ed all over from the cellar, there is water on tap, 
and gas for cooking and lighting, or electricity if 
you prefer. Now, nearly all these things can be 
had in the country if one will devote his savings 
to the completion of the comforts of his home 
rather than seek doubtful investments. The best 
place on earth to invest your savings is in the 
home. I am doing just what I advise, for every 
cent I get ahead of immediate needs goes to the 
making of my home more home-like. Fortunate- 
ly, though living inside a city limits, I am out 
where I have elbow room and not in a 16-foot 
stall in a row of other stalls, for I have more 


than 100 feet front on the street on which my 
dwelling faces and 150 feet on the side street, and 
not another house nearer than a hundred yards. 
So I feel countryfied, while I have the city water 
and gas. But all around me I can see dwellings 
where the city water is not used and finer houses 
than mine where the windmill or the gasoline en- 
gine supplies the house, and the same can be done 
at a farmhouse in any part of the country, and 
acetylene gas fixtures will supply light, or one can 
have a gas-making apparatus from gasoline out- 
side the house and piped in for light and cooking. 
And with water on tap and a bath-room in the 
house, life will be far more enjoyable and civil- 
ized. 

It costs me $145 to put in the city water and fit 
up a bath-room and boiler and sink in the kitchen, 








information on Wrainage Problems. 
RAINAGE is one of the big problems of 
)D the South and greater interest is being 
taken in the work than ever before. 
For the benefit of those who wish to do eith- 
er surface or under-drainage we publish the 
following list of publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on the sub- 
ject: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 187, Drainage of Farm 
Lands. 

Senate Document 443, Sixtieth Congress, 
Swamp Lands of United States. 

House Document 1180, Sixty-first Congress, 
Expenditures for Drainage Investigations. 

Bulletin 3-B, Overflowed Lands in Gibson 
County, Tennessee. 

Bulletin 25, Drainage Reclamation in Geor- 
gia. 

Bulletin 240, Tidal Marshes and Their Rec- 
lamation. ; 

Document 1386, Drainage Investigations, 
1909-1910. 

Document 1394, Development of Methods of 
Draining Irrigated Lands. 

The above publications may be had free by 
addressing “Drainage Investigations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.”” For those below, address Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.: 

Circular 74, Excavating Machinery for Dig- 
ging Ditches. Price, 5 cents. 

Circular 76, Swamp and Overflowed Lands 
of the United States. Price, 5 cents. 

Circular 81, Drainage of Agricultural Lands 
of Bolivar County, Mississippi. Price, 5 cents. 

Circular 86, St. Francis Drainage Project 
in Arkansas. *Price, 10 cents. 

Circular 104, Fifth Louisiana Levee Dis- 
trict. Price, 5 cents. 

Document 925, Drainage Investigations. |- 
Price, 50 cents. 

Document 1028, Reclamation of Tide 
Lands. Price, 10 cents. 

Document 1122, Alluvial Lands of Lower 
Mississippi Valley and Their Drainage. Price, 
5 cents. 

Document 1315, 
Lands. 


Louisiana 
Price, 10 cents. 


Wet Prairie 











and then I have to pay $1.16 every month for the 
use of the water, and $1 a month extra in summer 
when I am using the hose on the garden and lawn. 
It would have cost little more to have attached 
an engine to my own well and filled a tank, and 
the interest would have been less than the water 
rent, and I would have had cool water in summer 
instead of the hot stuff that comes through a cou- 
ple of miles of iron pipe. Then there was a 
charge or $50 for connecting the property with 
the city sewers, so that these water privileges 
can be had more cheaply on any farm in the 
country. 





A North Carolina correspondent writes enthusi- 
astically about growing ginseng after a year’s ex- 
perience, and thinks he can make money selling 
the seed. So far as I have noticed, the only 
money made in ginseng is in selling seed and 
roots to others to plant. It will be time enough 
to write about profit in ginseng after you have 
grown a crop of roots and sold them. Our cor- 
respondent is in too warm a section of the State 
to make a success with ginseng, I think. It grows 
wild in the western mountains, and the wild dried 
ginseng sells far better than the cultivated. When 
our friend has grown a crop of roots, and dried 
and sold them, we will be glad to hear how he 
has succeeded. But do not join the gang that is 
trying to get people to buy the seed and roots to 
plant. 





If the thief has no opportunity he thinks him- 
self honorable.—The Talmud. 


Corn Shows and Seed Corn. 





iky HEN I read that editorial note on the corn 
W score-card I felt like saying, Amen. [| 

have for years been combatting the ear- 
eorn shows. A man will go through his field and 
finally pick out ten fine ears, and another man 
will do likewise, and at the show the judge passes 
on them and gives the blue ribbon to the ears 
that come nearest the requirements of the score- 
card, but could not, for his life, tell which would 
give the best results when used for seed. The 
score-card demands an ear as nearly cylindrical as 
possible, and turns down a tapering ear. Then at 
the Ohio Station they found that they made more 
corn an acre from the tapering ears than from 
the score-card ears. Some day we may have ex- 
hibitions of corn plants with the ears on them, 
showing the habit of the plant, and the certified 
statements of the manner of cultivation, the crop 
per acre and the cost of production. When this 
is’done, the corn shows may do good, but the 
showing of pretty ears will never advance things 
much, 

I was at a corn-ear show two years ago where 
there was a wonderful array of big ears, and the 
judge passed upon them and placed the ribbons. 
On another table near by were ears of Cocke’s Pro- 
lific that were entirely unnoticed, and I told the 
judge that I could take those little ears and make 
more corn an acre than could be made with any 
of the big single-ear kinds that he had decorated 
with ribbons. He said that he had no doubt that 
I could, but he had gone by the score-card. I 
then told him that the score-card requirement of 
ears neatly covered with grain at the tip would 
result in shorter and shorter ears, while good ears 
showing a little snout gave evidence of an effort 
to grow longer, and would make longer ears than 
the covered tip ones. A prominent corn breeder 
near-by said that I was certainly right, for the 
covered ears would certainly grow shorter. The 
only use of the ear shows is to give some one a 


free advertisement of seed corn that will not pan 
out. 





Two Letters and Two Kinds of Farming. 


NE FARMER writes: ‘‘When my time is out 

O stop the paper, as I am not able to take it 

longer, though I like it.’’ Another writes: 

“T think it is so good that I would not be without 
it for twice the cost, or more.” 

One can easily tell from these letters how the 
two are farming. I will wager that the man who 
thinks he can not take the paper has been grow- 
ing nothing but cotton, and now that the price is 
down, he feels it and feels poor. The other man 
is growing a diversity of crops, for his letter 
asks about the getting and planting of cabbage 
plants and he is not dependent on cotton alone. 
When the low prices come in the cotton market 
it is always the all-cotton men who are hurt, and 
it is amazing that they can not see the way out* 
as we have been for years trying to show them. 
The man this year who has oats to sell and corn 
to sell, and who has made a good crop of hay, 
finds that at $30 a ton the hay can be sold more 
profitably, perhaps, than fed, and certainly more 
profitably than cotton at present prices. Yet the 
all-cotton man has been doing his utmost all his 
life to keep grass from growing, when the grass 
would have helped him if allowed to grow in the 
right place. 

An old friend whom I have before quoted said: 
“We will never go to farming right until we are 
whipped into it.’ And one of the mitigating 
things about the low price of cotton is, that it 
may whip some into farming—real progressive 
farming that will make them independent of low 
cotton prices because it will enable them to grow 
cotton better and at a lower cost. 

Certainly the Southern farmers have my heart- 
iest sympathy in the present embarrassing condi- 
tions with many of them. But the way out is not 
by stopping the paper, but in endeavoring to get 
all the help from it possible. The man engaged 
in the cultivation of a farm who imagines that he 
can not afford a dollar for the paper will, in all 
probability, lose many dollars for lack of what the 
paper might do for him. We are going to do our 
level best to aid you, and want every one of the 
friends of the paper to stick by us, for we believe 
that we can help you. 





“So he praised my singing?” 

“Yes, he said it was heavenly.’ 

“Really?” 

“Well, something like that. 
earthly.’’—Lippincott’s, 


He said it was ul 








He who eats and drinks but blesses not the 
Lord, is even as he who stealeth.—The Talmud. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions. 


By Tait Butler. 





——" 


DRAINAGE TO WARM THE SOIL. 


Hopkins says it requires five times 
as much heat to evaporate a given 
quantity of water. from the soil as to 
raise the temperature of the same 
quantity of water from the freezing 
to the boiling point. 

A young friend reading this asked 
what that had to do with practical 
farming? It has much to do with 
temperature of the soil, especially in 
the spring of the year, and the .em- 
perature largely controls the early 
growth of the plant. A wet soil is a 
cold soil and a cold soil is a late one. 
Hence, in crop growing, like cotton 
in the presence of the boll weevils, 
when an early start and rapid growth 
are necessary to a good crop, a wet 
soil means failure, not alone because 
of the excess of water but also be- 
cause of the low temperature which 
its evaporation produces. If any one 
doubts that a wet soil is a cold one, 
let him bare his arm, or any part not 
generally exposed, wet it and then 
wave it in the air or allow the wind 
to blow over it. The sensation of 
cold will be pronounced because of 
the heat in the part being used up in 
evaporating the water. 

For these reasons a well drained 
soil is essential to cotton production 
under boll weevil attacks, because 
the cotton must beat the weevil in its 
development or later in the season 
the weevils will destroy all the 
squares put on by the plant. Dark- 
colored soils or those well filled with 
humus, if well drained, are also 
warmer than light-colored soils, be- 
cause dark colors absorb more heat. 
The physical condition of Southern 
soils must be improved and drainage 
and humus are the most important 
steps towards this needed improve- 
ment. Also early crops are usually 
best and early crops are grown only 
on well drained or warm soils. 





WHY THE SOUTH SHOULD BE 
THE REAL “CORN BELT.” 


The scientists tell us it takes a 
certain number of heat units to pro- 
duce a corn crop. This means that 
corn does its best in a warm climate. 








A “Teaser” 
For Jaded 
Appetites— 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream or 
preserved fruit. 


Ready to serve instantly 
—just open the box and 
enjoy an extra good dish— 


Convenient, crisp, 
delicious, wholesome. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Seld by Grocers 





Made at the 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 
Pure Food Factories 

Battle Creek, - 


Mich. 





growing of maximum corn crops: 








Of course, a liberal amount of mois- 
ture and a rich soil, well filled with 
organic matter or humus, are also 
needed. In short, there are about 
four important factors which go to 
make up suitable conditions for the 


1. Warm weather, including a 
moderately high temperature both 
day and night. 

2. A comparatively long season of 
warm weather, or a long growing 
period. 

3. Abundant moisture maintained 
without too great variations. An ex- 
cess of moisture and drouth are 
equally antagonistic to large corn 
yields. 

4. A deep, loose, fertile soil, well 
filled with decaying organic matter 
or humus. 

It will be seen that three of these 
four essentials of a corn country are 
naturally ours. The fourth alone is 
lacking, but by no means impossible 
or even difficult of attainment. The 
experiences of recent years have 
opened the eyes of Southern farmers 
as to the possibilities of corn grow- 
ing, and the rapid increase in our 
average production per acre is the 
result. A few years more of this 
work of the Boys’ Corn Clubs, will, 


sure enough, put the South in the 
“Corn Belt.”’ 





A SHELF OF BOOKS. 


Three or four books that have 
recently come to our table deserve 
a@ word of recognition. One of 
these is Mary Johnson’s ‘The 
Long Roll,’”? perhaps the most nota- 
ble book yet written about the War 
Between the States, by any Southern 
writer. There is enough of a love 
story in it to make it a novel, but 
the real hero is Stonewall Jackson, 
who is painted in all his greatness. 
and yet with his eccentricities and 
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Public demand _ pro- 
duced this Roadster 





his oddities undiminished—perhaps 
even exaggerated. But as a picture 
of war-time conditions in the South, 
it is perhaps unexcelled. ($1.50. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Another is “Dixie Hart,’ by Will 
N. Harben. Nobody has written 
more accurately or refreshingly of 
the plainer folk of our Southern 
farms than Mr. Harben. He ig a 
Georgian as Miss Johnson is a Vir- 
ginian. Before reading ‘Dixie 
Hart,” however, we would suggest 
that the reader get Mrs. Harben’s 
“Ann Boyd,’’ which is indeed one 
of the strongest novels yet  pro- 
duced in the South. ($1.50. Har- 
per Bros., New York.) 

A third book to which we would 
invite attention is Prof. H. J. Stock- 
ard’s “Study in Southern Poetry.” 
The reader will recall that we have 
been running a series of selections 
from this book, and we hope that 
these have only served to whet the 


appetite for the entire volume. 
(Neale Publishing Co., Washing- 
ton.) 


A serious book, which is attract- 
ing much attention, is “Old Age De- 
ferred,” by Dr. A. Lorand, physician 
to the famous Carlsbad baths of 
Europe. The book might perhaps 
be more appropriately entitled “How 
to Keep-Healthy.” It is well worth 
the price asked. ($2.50. E. A. 
Davis Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“In the Nantahalas,” is a charm- 
ing story of North Carolina moun- 
tain life, by Mrs. F. L. Townsend. 
Mrs. Townsend’s fame as a writer is 
growing steadily and _ deservedly. 
(Neale Pub. Co., Washington, D. C.) 

One other book, by a Southern 
writer, deserves mention — “The 
Human Way,”. by Louise Collier 
Willcox, whose home is in Norfolk, 











Hupmobile Roadster,’ $850 


t of top, windshield, gas headlights and gen- 





F. O. B.'Detroit,"including”*comp 
erator, oil lamos, tuols and horn. 





You can thank the insistence of the 
motor-buying public for this new 
Hupmobile Roadster. 


Newspaper reports of the impressive 
performance of the World-Touring 
Hupmobile have given rise for anew 
demand, from all parts of the coun- 
try, for a Hupmobile Roadster with 
the same chassis and the longer 
wheelbase of the globe-girdling car. 


So, here you have it—a Roadster with 
the same specifications which have 
proven so marvelously efficient in 
the 25,000 miles of land travel credit- 
ed to the Hupmobile Touring Car 
since it left Detroit last November; 
and in the thousands of touring cars 
in use in all parts of the world. 


Having its two seats midway between 
the front and rear axles, and with 
the flexible springs and long wheel- 
base of the touring car, the roadster 

Fis a particularly easy-riding car. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


eelbase; two ov ponte ponte = Fagen nord 
highly finished steel tool and accessory box mounted on rear deck. Amp Ty- 
| aplienad for produce, farm tools, etc. Four cylinders, 20H.P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. 


110 inch wh 






Thus it is especially fitted for road 
work. 

Its power plant and other mechanical 
features are identical with those 
which have given to the Hupmobile 
its high reputation for economy of 
operation and maintenance, dur- 
ability, long life and efficiency; and 
you can see for yourself that it is 
one of the most beautiful members 
of the notable Hupmobile line. 


The tool and accessory box can be 
removed and the extra large carry- 
ing space on the rear deck can be 
utilized to advantage by the farm- 
er for general utility purposes. 

Carrying its quota of two passengers, the 
Ro dster is still capable of t. ansporting an 
additional weight equal to theirs, for it is 
built on the chassis of the four-passenger 
Hupmobile Touring Car. 

Write tp-day for the detailed description of 
this car; and the handsome portfolio we 
have just issued, cont ining nearly a 
bundred pictures of the World-Touring 
Hupmobile in foreign lands. 


1259 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








So PERE TS eas area a eS 
Va. Mrs. Willcox combines unusual Christ Church Parish probably 


grace as a writer with unusual depth 
of thought, and her collection of es- 
says on the quest of happiness is 
one of the most notable recent books 
of its kind. ($1.25. Harper & Bros., 
New York.) 

CROP NOTES FROM TIDEWATER, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Farmers of the Tidewater section 
of South Carolina are in ‘‘a bad row 
of stumps” this year. The hurricane- 
cyclone of August 28 paid them exclu- 
sive attention. It came in from the 
Atlantic just at the North Carolina 
line, moved southwest to the Georgia 
line, then ‘‘frazzled out.”’ It caught 
the Weather Bureau man napping; 
he insisted that the danger point had 
passed, and as a result, boats and 
other property were left exposed and 
were destroyed. The cotton crop was 
destroyed about 66 per cent in vol- 
ume and more than that in value, as 
the 34 per cent which is about all 
harvested, shows the effect in stained 
and weak fiber. Georgia and Florida 
are both making very full crops. 

At Valdosta in March, the Sea Is- 
land cotton planters of these three 
States met in convention and pledged 
themselves to reduce their acreage 50 
per cent. Appearances now are 
against their having fulfilled their 
pledges. In places they are paying 
as much as $1.75 per hundred to 
pick their cotton and boarding the 
pickers. This cotton is selling at 21% 
cents for the best grade, so that it 
appears that they will make no mon- 
ey by having ‘‘broken the compact’”’ 
above referred to. President Barrett 
made them all sign that pledge, stat- 
ing that farmers were the biggest set 
of liars he ever saw. 





practices as wide a diversification of 
crops as any locality in our country. 
We plant truck, cotton, corn, peas, 
potatoes, peanuts, sugar cane, clover, 
vetches, alfalfa, and so on. Carrying 
out the compact made at Valdosta, 
there was more upland cotton plant- 
ed here than Sea Island, and as the 
short-stapled variety was less injured 
than the finer variety, there will 
probably be another large crop of it 
planted here next year. Some few 
farmers are now preparing land for 
the Marrow pea crop. Seed being 
abnormally high, this crop will be 
short in acreage. Cabbage men will 
soon be setting their plants for the 
spring crop. Lettuce is now being 
sent to market. Sweet potatoes are 
being dug. The crop is short and 
prices good; one and a half cents per 
pound is what they now are selling 
at in Charleston. Some farmers are 
raising milk cows to be sold or hired 
in Charleston. Vetch with rye, oats, 
barley or wheat is being sowed in 
considerable quantities to make 
spring hay. T. J. HAMLIN. 
James Island, S. C. 





The readers of The Progressive 
Farmer are certainly interested in 
pure-bred hogs of the Duroc-Jersey 
breed. They all want the best re- 
gardless of price. We have recently 
made several good sales from out 
little advertisement in your great 
farm paper. We regard it as one of 
the highest-class papers in America, 
the Breeders’ Gazette not excepted. 
—S. H. Stanbery & Sons, Newport, 
Tenn. 





Resolve to raise only pure-bred 
poultry in 1912. 
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Best For Six Reasons 


THORNHILL WAGONS 


Every Thornhill Wagon, for farm, freight or lum- 
ber has all the advantages found in any other? good 
wagon and six special features found in no other. 
Six advantages found only in THORNHILLS. 


Ask your dealer to show you the line and to explain the reasons 
why Thornhills are better. Ask him to explain our binding}guarantee. 


Then you'll know why people say that “when you 
buy a Thornhill you buy satisfaction.” 


Thornhill Wagon Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 




















MONARCH-—Light Touch 


The FARMER“or any other busi- 
ness man for that matter who does 





















i“ An not keep, an — and — 
SSS ata tive yearly account of every depart- 
Gn ww Gy, ment of hie farm or business is soon 

“ Dye — fr) — fi the ——— eg > man 
MINS IW, et IK who does. e greates oO rec- 
ZL j ord work is ae typewriter. The 

lI @ greatest typewriter for record work 

is the Light Touch Monarch. The 





Monarch typewriter has no equal for 
billing, card indexing, loose leaf work 
or correspondence for the following 
reasons: 


Construction Simple Visibility Complete 
P. i arria: 


Lightest Touch 
‘arts Accessible Non-shifting C ge 


Easy to Learn 
Easy to Operate 


Longest Wearing 


Let us give you a demonstration of the Monarch machine in your 
home. A post card will place literature and full information in your hands 
immediately. Easy payments. Write mow for address of nearest office. 


DURHAM BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY 


Durham, N. C. 
Executive Offices: 300 Broadway, New York. 
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MakeMoy 


your own use or to sell. 
and run it with your farm engine. 


will cut a carload a day. 


18e¢ Terminal blag., New York. 


ip Mais Winter 


, Aang Lumber 


nc After the crops are all harvested, why not work the 

wood lot for the money that’s in it? Fall is lumbe1 
time—the time to cut your timber into lumber for 
Buy an“ American” Saw 
Mill, which cuts the most lumber at the least cost, 
The price of a 
carload of lumber will buy an * American ” Mill that 
Ask for our book, “ Making 
Money Off the Wood Lot.” It explains a money-mak- 
ing proposition for the farmer. Writeour vearest office. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. noon ss"s - 


Chica, o, Savannah, New Orleans 





This Carolina Corn Mill 
Keeps Your Meal Sweet 


Starderdthe 
: . : q 
The Carolina Mill is nota toy mill run World Over. 4 Xi} 
under high pressure. That’s why it does not : aS 
scorch the meal or destroy its sweetness. We build 
Makes a high grade sweet table meal whether carts for 
run by steam or water. Ina class of its own general use, 
in all that makes for excellence—and it’s for breaking 
made so good it will last an ordinary life colts, jog- 

time. The buhrs are ging, trot- 










from the famous Moore 
County grit. 

Write TO-DAY for 
booklet. 


ers for one horse or a pair. 


dress 





FRAZIER CARTS 


ting-bred horses,exercising draft horses, and fo 
rural 


m lo 
the cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat. S. Ad- 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora. 18. 





gee Carolina Millstone Co. 


K Cameron, N. C. 






tory free. Sample by mail : 
TOMATIC\LOCK-LINK,CO.,,Ruleville, Miss. 





AGENTS WANTED-—To sell our automatic Lap- 
Links to farmers, big seller, 100% eet. Rati 

















PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 
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“COW-SOW.” 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


Will you allow me to coin a word 
that is needed just now and will, I 
believe, forever sett' this much 
mooted question that is bothering 
Brother Chas. Barrett and our whole 
Southland? I don’t care whether you 
put the accent on the first or second 
syllable, but I prefer to accent first 
and second. 

Now, Mr. Southern Farmer, please 
with me study for a little this science 
of ‘‘Cow-Sow.”’ You will find it in- 
teresting even if this article doesn’t 
make it so, for all I can hope is to 
call your attention to a few facts, and 
possibly expose a few of the fallacies 
now prevalent and which have been 
so very popular the past few years. 
Adam Smith, the great English econ- 
omist, said, nearly 150 years ago, 
that “The price of a commodity va- 
ries according to the demand,” or the 
doctrine of “supply and demand.”’ 
This principle has never been suc- 
cessfully controverted. It does no 
good here in the South if we do raise 
60 per cent of the world’s cotton. 
Said world proved to us during the 
Civil War that it could and did get 
along without it. With one-half of 
all our Southern cotton mills and 
many Northern ones idle half or more 
of their time, one must concede 
something is wrong. We were getting 
rich with cotton at i0 cents a few 
years ago. You may remember Sam 
Jones’ famous saying, ‘‘A Georgia 
farmer would rather raise 10-cent 
cotton than go to Heaven.” 

I believe both Smith and Jones 
were right. It looks as if we were 
doing the old saying “‘biting our own 
nose to spite our face.’’ The moment 
cotton goes above 10 cents, that hour 
every blessed son of the soil tries to 
increase his acreage, thereby at once 
proclaiming to the world (for it gets 
out) that he expects to raise more 
cotton than usual, thereby stopping 
the demand for cotton cloths until 
they get cheaper, hence mills cannot 
sell, so they must perforce shut 
down, and the farmer must sell ac- 
cording to the demand. It is useless 
to pile up cotton to hold when you 
cannot get demand to take it. 
Granted, if you could induce every 
Chinaman to wear an extra shirt, our 
cotton would go, but did you ever 
try to convince a Chinaman against 
his will? Well, they who tried it 
never made much out of it. 

Again, a menace to our cotton is 
rising like a vast cloud that will for- 
ever knock down the price of cotton 
to the place where demand can take 
and utilize it. I mean new cotton 
sections. In traveling through sev- 
eral States last month with a Mr. 
Emillo Castello, representative from 
the State of San Penelo, Brazil, he 
gave me some information that was 
rather startling, which was that he, 
as agent of their State Agricultural 
Department, was investigating our 
cotton plant with special reference to 
its use in his State. He says that they 
have in South America about the 
same cotton belt that we have—just 
as good climate, plenty of cheap land, 
and better soil—and that they will 
soon export cotton, and that they can 
land it in the United States for 10 
cents or less. 

Here we are all down on trusts, 
yet all trying to make the biggest 
trust ever on earth. Logical, ‘‘ain’t 
it?” One moment yelling ourselves 
hoarse denouncing trusts, yet the 
next insisting on every farmer joining 
the trust; therefore, I propose my 
remedy—the science of ‘‘Cow-Sow.”’ 

I don’t mean just to gape at it, 
but to take it as a text-book and 
study, and at every new development 
along the line of improvement, take 





it up, not only to follow, but ty try 
and better. Today our merchants 
are selling “Fox River’ butte 
(which is not the best by any means) 
for 38 and 40 cents per pound; gel}. 
ing bacon at 25 and 30 cents put up 
in Omaha and the West; salt pork 
for 12 and 15 cents; hay for $30 per 
ton brought from Kansas and Mich. 
igan. 

Now, this first chapter on “Cow. 
Sow” needs your careful attention, 
Try and see if the old process of elim. 
ination won’t work. 

Second step: Take the first bale of 
cotton that you have and by due pro. 
cess of trading get a cow and a sow, 
the better bred they are the cheaper 
in the long run. On these two ani- 
mals hang the whole science of “Cow. 
Sow,” followed out to their proper 
limit, and you have the cotton price 
forever settled. It will be always ac- 
cording to demand and supply and 
never what you ask for it. Remem- 
ber, Mr. Cotton Producer, you sell 
stuff of which 95 per cent goes to 
some other producer of something. 
Reciprocate—cut your acreage in the 
middle and put “Cow-Sow” at work 
making milk for butter and pigs, pigs 
for bacon. Then you have your cash 
in your pocket that usually goes 
West. I. C. WADE. 


Editorial Comment: With part of 
Col. Wade’s letter we cannot agree, 
but to his main contention, that what 
the South most needs is a combina- 
tion of good cows and good sows, we 
wish to give our heartiest endorse- 
ment. No matter what the price of 
cotton may get to be, Southern farm- 
ers will never get rich raising cotton 
to the neglect of livestock husband- 
ty. Such a system will inevitably 
result in poor land, and a section that 
reduces the fertility of its soil is sure 
to become poor. The man who keeps 
good livestock will make a_ good 
profit on them and will find his land 
getting better and better so that he 
can produce cotton at a profit even 
if the price does get rather low. 

There is a great difference in con- 
ditions and in the prices of other 
things now and in the conditions and 
prices prevailing a few years ago 
when “farmers could get rich raising 
ten-cent cotton.” They can’t do it to 
day—certainly not unless they make 
larger crops to the acre so as to 
make each pound at a much smaller 
cost than at present. 

This reminds us to say that Col. 
Wade is exactly right in what he 
says about the folly of increasing the 
cotton acreage. It may seem unkind 
to keep rubbing it in, but we believe 
that it can not be too strongly im- 
pressed upon our farmers that cotton 
is low this fall, first and chiefest of 
all, because so many of them went 
wild last spring and tried to plant 
every possible acre in cotton. The 
average yield per acre of cotton this 
year is below the normal, but the 
acreage is the largest on record— 
a big acreage, small yields per acre, 
low prices. Will cotton farmers 
never learn that the time to insure 
profitable prices for cotton is in the 
spring? 





CO-OPERATIVE WORK. 


In four months the creamery 
Hickory, says the Democrat, has 
paid out $14,000 to the farmers wh0 
are interested in it. This money 
came in from the sale of cream and 
eggs. Co-operation is great. We 
again venture the prediction that if 
the sweet potato growers of the 
county organized and handled theif 
product through a co-operative agel 
cy, they would get far more for thelf 
taters than they do.—Catawba Coul 
ty News. 
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“pow TO SECURE LAWS FOR FOR- 


EST PRESERVATION. 
= «the Harrison County, Miss., 
_ division of the Farmers’ Co-op- 
erative and Educational Union, 
in session at Wisdom, Miss., 
October 19 and 20, adopted a 
‘yesolution memorializing the 
Mississippi Legislature at its 
next session to enact laws that 
will protect the forests of the 
State from fires. It was the 
unanimous opinion of members 
that deforestation of yellow pine 
lands in south Mississippi, or, 
rather, the failure of « new crop 
of timber to g”ow on the lands 
after the virgin growth had been 
removed by lumber manufactur- 
ers, was due to destructive fires. 
The report of the forestry com- 


mittee of the Farmers’ Union 
was along these lines. The 
matter will be handled first 


through the central Mississippi 

State division, which meets Oc- 

tober 30 and 31 and November 

1 at Jackson. It is hoped to get 

the desired legislation throrgh 

at the special session of the 

State Legislature that convenes 

November 1 at Jackson.” 

Why do not the farmers of North 
Carolina take up this matter of for- 
est protection? It is certainly as 
vital to them as it is to the farmers 
of Mississippi. Last year nearly a 
million dollars worth of property 


was destroyed by forest fires 
in this State and five human 
lives were sacrificed. The farm- 


ers of the State, who own the greater 
part of the forest land, are taking 
active steps to improve their farms 
and increase the yield of corn, cotton 
and other staple crops; the timber 
crop occupies a much larger acreage 
than any of the other crops, and yet 
nothing is being done to increase the 
yield or improve the quality of this 
op. 

Could not such organizations as 
the Farmers’ Union be induced to 
take up this question and discuss it, 
s0 that next summer, when the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly are be- 
ing elected, the farmers could find 
out how the various candidates stand 
on this question and then vote for 
those who would favor State protec- 
tion of the forests from fire. When 
the farmers take up this question in 
earnest something will be done, but 
until they wake up to their own best 
interests along this line it seems as 
though the present annual destruc- 
tion of timber and young growth 
would have to continue. 

J. S. HOLMES, 
North Carolina State Forester. 


Editorial Comment.—This letter 
is just as applicable in its broader 
Meaning to other States as to North 
Carolina. It is indeed high time for 
Southern farmers to come to a reali- 
zation of the great folly of forest de- 
struction, and especially of the great 
Unnecessary loss brought about by 
forest fires. Farmers’ organizations 
everywhere should follow the exam- 
Dle of the Harrison County Union, 
and farmers should follow out Mr. 
Holmes’ suggestions and put the 
Matter squarely up to their legisla- 
tive candidates whenever election 
time comes around again. Not a 
single Southern State has really ade- 
quate laws for the protection of the 
forests and the prevention of fires. 





Forsyth County farmers had a “‘to- 
baceo day” recently, there being an 
address on the handling of the crop 
by Mr. E. H. Mathewson, reports 
from growers contesting for $200 in 
Prizes offered by the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co, and a big sale. The 
first prize was won by Mr. J. L. Ken- 
Nedy, who received $340.18 for the 
op produced on one acre. The 
average from 42 acres was $157.57. 

® average price was $11.66 per 
hundred, 















could call them up 
and from town. 




















Can You Telephone Home? 


It would certainly make life more 
pleasant for the folks at home if you 


For just such reasons 
as these progressive American Farmers 
everywhere are putting in 


Wessern-Ekeciri¢ 


Rural Telephones 


They buy Western Eleciric Telephones because they 
want telephones that will hold their good qualities 
And they cost no more than the other kinds. 


You and your neighbors can build your own telephone line. 
Cost toeach of you will be less than that of half a bale 
of cotton. This book gives all details. Mail coupon for it. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


EVERY BELL THEPHONES «= Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones -gave time AND FREIGHT 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 








on your way to 


TRADE MARK 


always. 


Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Oklahoma City 








Kansas City 
Dallas St. 


Address the house nearest you 


Booklet 
. No. 78 
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Address........... 
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Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 
Name......0.0......000..... 














SOUTH CAROLINA CORN SHOW. 


It Will Be Held in Columbia Dec. 
11-416, and Every Carolina Farm- 
er Who Can Should Attend. 


Great things are promised by the 
South Atlantic Corn Exposition, 
which will be held in Columbia, S. 
C., December 11-16. The South Car- 
olina Legislature has supported the 
movement with an appropriation of 
$3,000 with which to conduct the ex- 
position. A thorough organization 
has been perfected, and the premium 
list of prizes for the best corn of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia has already been issued. The 
farmers are lending every effort to 
make the exposition even a far 
greater success than that of last 
year, which was the first of the kind 
ever held in the South. An inter- 
esting program has been prepared, 
and leading agriculturists will ad- 
dress the farmers on timely agricul- 
tural subjects. The Farmers‘ Co-op- 
erative Demonstration Work will 
have numerous exhibits from the 
boys’ corn clubs and Bradford Knapp 
will be present at the exposition and 
deliver an address on Friday, De- 
cember 15. The North Carolina and 
South Carolina experiment stations 
will make educational exhibits, and 
show the results of some of their 
most important experiments. These 
exhibits promise to be a leading fea- 
ture of the expostion. 

The railoads will offer reduced 
rates to the exposition. A premium 
list giving a complete list of the 
prizes can be secured by addressing 
A. D. Hudson, General Manager, 
Newberry, and entries for the prizes 
can be made through C. C. Porter, 
Superintendent of Entries, Columbia, 
..'C. 





ADOPT WITH PROFIT. 


In answer to your request as to 
co-operation experience, I am one 
who has helped to turn the trick. We 
have a small swamp dividing eight 
small farms. Eight co-operated in 
canalling it. We have the canal fin- 
ished about one mile, and it will be 
one and a half miles long when com- 
pleted. It gives general satisfaction 
and drainage to about seven hundred 
acres of back land. 

J. F. BLACKWELL. 
Howellsville, N. C. 








P. & O. Disc Harrows. 

Made with either narrow, medium or wide 
frames; solid or cut-out discs; suitable for work 
in the open fields or in orchards or vineyards. 
Discs are reversible, and can be set for either 
an in-throw or an out-throw, and at any an- 
gle. Width of cut varies from 4 to 6 ft., ac- 
cording to the size of the frame. 


P. & O. Walking Cultivators. 


_A Balance Frame Cultivator of superior construc- 
tion, and the best-known and most popular Walking 


Cultivator in the South. 
row track, and adaptable for any kind of work. 


they are counterbalanced by springs. 
and perfect draft. 





Remember that P. & O. Implements have 


Backed By An Unqualified 
Guarantee. 
Insist on getting them from your dealer. 
cannot supply you, write to our nearest house, 
Ask for Catalog No. Ik 


St. Loutg Birmingham Memphis 











Plows, Planters, Cultivators, 
Harrows, Stalk Cutters, &c. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line Made by Any One 


P. & O. Stalk Cutters 


strong and substantial, 
with some of the light, cheap machines on the 
market. 
dry, and cut them short so they can be plowed 
under. 
take from it; commence by plowing under your 
cotton and corn stalks, 


te 
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Can be set for wide or nar- 


frame can be balanced for light or heavy gangs, as | 
Low hitch 


on the market for Seventy Years, and that they are 


PARLIN & ORENDORFF CO., CANTON, ILL. 


Nashville 





Factory in the United States, 


Made both Single and Double Row. Heavy, 


Don’t compare them 
Will cut corn or cotton stalks, wet or 


Don’t rob the soil; put back what you 






ANTON A ohn 
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P. & 0. Cotton Planters. 


A high grade planter, with corn and cotton 
plates, and with or without Fertilizer Attach- 
ment. Large hopper; perfect seed mechan- 
ism; open center wheel, with detachable rim; 
gear drive. Gauge ‘wheel or gauge shoes can 
be furnished. Light, simple and strong. 

all 
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Atlanta Dallas 


Houston 


Macon 





fi is a PEcKLESS—Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Katfir Corn, Castora.d Velvet Beans A boy can 
run it. Indestru tible teeth. Write for bovuklethy 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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AGENTS 100% se 


New, Patented, Combination Tool 


Sells in every home. Big 
demand. Low price to agents, 
Fast seller. 10 tools in one. 
ps forged from finest 
steel. $5.60 worth of tools for 
the priceofone. Jack Wood 
sold 100in one week, his profit 
$80 Write quick for free 
sample to workers, 
THOMAS TOOL CO. 

3455 Barny St. Dayton, Ohia 















Raise Crops, 
Not Stumps 


VEN if you never had to pay a cent 
taxes on stump land you would still ae 
be losing big money on profitS that you § 

do zot get on crops that you could raise if the 
land were free from stumps. 

Do you realize that on a forty acre field 
you not only lose half the realty value of the 
land but at least, $750.00 per year in crop 
profits? Figure out how much actual cash 
profit the Hercules All Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller will make for you the very first 
year and every year later when, after your 
own stump land is cleared, youcan do con- . 
tract stump pulling for your neighbors or rent the machine ata nice profit. 


Hereules Stump Puller 


All-Steel—Triple Power—30 Days Free Trial 
—3 Year Guarantee—Special Price Offer 


pout this new plan upon which Iam going to sell 5000 machines quickly. Letme 
idk son eee tec abans the Pereaien Eetine tell you about its all steel features which mean 60% lighter 
weight, 400% greater strength and the ability to stand the strain of pulling any stump, green tree or 
hedge row, no matter how big. Let me tell you about this triple power feature, which means the pull of 
a locomotive. Let me show you letters and photographs to prove thatyou can easily pull an acre of 
stumps a day with the Hercules at less cost than by any other known method of clearing your field. 

Let me tell you about my 30 days free trial offer and my three year guarantee which means that I 
will replace any casting that breaks any time within three years, whether itis your fault or the fault of 
the machine. Read.in my book, about the double ratchets which insure the safety of you and the team— 
the careful machining and turning that means such light draft. Will you write me no. for 


My Free Book and Special Price Offer? 








choring feature—its low down construction and many other advantages. I'll tell you the best crops to 
me personally. B. A. FULLER, President, 

Se Hercules Manufacturing Company 

faa 280 Seventeenth Street, 


Pe Te Oe eA 












Are You a Farmer? 


Then Why GUESS When You Can KNOW ? 
THE DIXIE GIANT FERTILIZER MIXER 


settles the problem of properly mix- 
ing and screening fertilizers. Yon 
are in position to KNOW the truth 
and are not GUESSING at it. 


HN You have been buying TONS of 
Be 
: 










fertilizer, but— You have been 
receiving POUNDS ot plant food 
~t The difference is in the filler, which 
4 is composed of worthless sand, 
cinders, etc. This fact sticks out 
like a sore thumb:—To Get Great- 
est Results At Least Cost You Must 
| Mix Your Own Fertilizer. This can 
‘orly be done satisf«cto ily by our 
| DIXIE GIANT F' RTILIZER MIX- 
ER, the cost of which is wituin the 
resch of any f rmer. 

Different soils require different 
fertilizer, the plants must get their 
ii proportionate «meunt of piant f. od, 
‘their is a avi g of time over tre 
siow hand process, there is a great 
di.ference in the Quali’y as weil as 
the Quantity. These are » few of the 
: reasons ¥ hy this ma‘ hine has met 
with success. One of the leading planters of this State claims a saving of $6.00 per ton, 
Now is the time to mix your fertilizer for grain. 

Get our combination Seed and Fertilizer Distributer, which drills wheat, oats and smal] 
grain of all kinds on open furrow plan and fertilizes at the same time. 





Won First Prize at Four 1911 State Fairs. 
Write for Prices. 


Carmical Manufacturing Co., Union City, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements With Merit. 








T'll tell you about the single, double and triple power feature of the Hercules—its stump or self-an- 


raise on virgin soil. Write me—I want you togetin on this saving. Just a postal will do, Address 


Centerville, Iowa 
ona 4 shy oe ee adel 














McKay Steel Roller Bearing Sulky Stalk Cutters 


f The World’s Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 
field. Will positively cut large and thickly planted stalks bet- 
ter, cleaner and closer than any other of its kind ever produced. 
Lathe turned bearings and superior dirt protection. Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent. lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate Itis made for 
hard and long service. Has won highest 
rize at all Fairs where shown. Before 
uying Statk Cutters every farmer should 
look carefully into this matter. 
Write today for full descriptive circu- 
lar free. 


~} The Jno. A. McKay Mfg. Co. 


Dunn, N.C. 
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Are the best self contained portable Pianers and Matchers. 
Wii! surface, match flooring and ceiling, meke mouldings, J 
and match 10 in. wide by % in. to 2 in. thick and make 3-side mouldings. 
ft. per minute. We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Mach'nery Sv ing Saws ete 


Hustler Planers and Matchers 


Write for catalogue No. 20. SALEM IRON WORKS. Winston-Salem. N. € 


Light running, strong and simple. 
Vil! dress 24 in. wice by 6 in. thick, 
Cepscity 20to 40 lineal 





When writing advertisers say; *“‘i saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 








| Preparing for Better Farming Next Year, 





EVERAL of our correspondents seem to have misunderstood a little 
S the purpose of our Winter Preparation Special and to have sup- 
posed that it would relate to preparation for next year’s crops in- 
stead of to preparation for this winter. A letter or two also came in for 
the Special on next year’s crops which we had planned for December, 


but for which we thought it best to sustitute our Tenant’s Special 
We can scarcely say that we regret this mist 
the part of our friends, for it resulted in some very good letters 


nounced last week. 


winter work for farmers. 


, an- 
ake on 
on 


We are publishing below a little batch of these 


letters and believe the suggestions they contain will be of value to many 


readers. 


THIS IS THE PLOWING SEASON. 


There are several things of very 
great importance towards making 
good crops that come under the head 
of ‘‘winter preparation.” 

The first, and one that can in no 
wise be done without in good farm- 
ing, is the deep plowng. Deep plow- 
ing pays better here in our Southern 
land than most anywhere, as we have 
plenty of rain in the spring and al- 
most certain to have, sometime dur- 
ing the summer, a drouth. This deep 
plowing conserves the moisture to a 
great extent. Also it adds fertility to 
the soil and the yields are made 
greater. The land should be broken 
early and deep. Then, as early as 
necessary in the spring, the lanb 
should be harrowed and this con- 
tinued until planting time. This har- 
rowing keeps the land in fine fix for 
the seed to be planted and also each 
time kills a crop of weeds and grass 
that would otherwise be in the crop. 

In order to give the whole of our 
time to the cultivation of a crop we 
must get off our hands during the 
winter season all such jobs as the 
cleaning and repairing of fences, re- 
moving the briers from ditch banks 
and shrubs from land where there 
is any. No place is valued as high 
or looks as well, where the fences 
are neglected. 

In winter, we get our cooking 
wood for summer. It is dry and 
burns nicely then, and we do not 
have to be troubled with getting it 
out when the crop may be needing 
our whole attention. 

Another winter preparation that 
pays is the piling of straw to be put 
in the lot and stables, for the pur- 
pose of building up our lands by the 
use of home fertilizers. This will 
save some of the large amount of 
money that is spent every season for 
fertilizer. This work may be done 
on wet days, and by piling wet it will 
rot quicker, and be ready to be haul- 
ed out sooner than if piled dry. 

HUGH McNEILL. 

Mt. Olive, Miss. 





LOTS OF THINGS TO DO IN 
WINTER. 


The reason some of us don’t make 
better success farming is because we 
farm about four months in a year— 
say, March, April, May and June. 
The farmer who rests all the winter 
is apt to be behind in spring. If we 
vould only put in a few warm days 
in winter, it would save us lots of 
time in spring. Say, we clean off all 
the ditch banks, hedgerows, dig up a 
few stumps, build up the pasture 
fence. Then take a walk over the 
plantation and see how many gullies 
we can find. After finding the gul- 
lies, go get the team, haul brush, 
leaves and straw and fill them up. 
Perhaps there are some thin places 
in the field where the soil has washed 
off. A few loads of muck, or rich 
dirt of some kind, broadcast over 
them would add considerable to both 
land and scrap. Take out that piece 
of wire you have tied in your har- 
ness. And put in a snap or buckle. 
Oil the harness well. 

Some of us may have a straw field 
we would like to take in this winter. 
So hitch up a team, hang a good 
chain to the doubletree and turn it 
under. 


Some of us depend on buying hogs 
to fatten. Winter time is the time 
for that. Buy young pigs and put the 
buttermilk and turnip greens to 
them. They will make hogs by next 
fall. mR. Js PHILLIPS: 

Sanford, N. C. 





GET RID OF STUMPS AND ROCKs, 


If you have a field of rocks or 
stumps, now is the time to begin to 
remove them. Almost every farmer 
has some rock on his farm, and also 
has a place to use them to good ad- 
vantage. We should all wake up to 
the fact that rocks and stumps are 
to some extent a hindrance to pro- 
gressive farming. All farmers shoul, 
remove the stumps and rocks off 
their land this winter, and get them 
in their proper place. 

Also keep your terraces in shape 
through the winter season. 

We, as farmers, should all send 
our ideas to The Progressive Farmer 
for publication and also our ads, for 
it gives you your money’s worth, aad 
then some. GEO. WHITE. 


Casar, N. C. 3 





PLAN A ROTATION THIS WINTER, 

Really the next year’s farming 
operations should be the carrying out 
of plans already laid out. It is not 
much trouble to adjust one’s busi- 
hess for the next year. So the better 
plan for any farmer to follow is to 
begin now. Plan a four-year or four- 
field rotation of crops. 

Possibly the first field to lay out 
would be the pasture or grass land. 
Do ihis with an eye to convenience 
for handling the stock,—in getting 
them back and forth from barn to 
pasture. Arrange to keep the mules 
and horses in one-part of the pasture 
and hogs and cattle in another part, 
with plenty of good water in both. 

Next, 1 would consider the field 
that is to go to small grain. If no 
thought has already been given to 
this field, it should be taken from 
this year’s clean cultivated, or hoed 
crops. 

I would then consider my corn 
field, and last my cotton, which takes 
what is left. 

Every wise farmer will put his 
poorest, or thin or damp land to pas 
ture, and the fields should be so ar- 
ranged that some low, swampy places 
could be permanently in pasture. 
This can be done by a movable fence 
with but little trouble. 

I shall break my corn and cotton 
land this fall and winter, and want 
to get it broken some 2 or 3 inches 
deeper than last year. I think deep 
breaking should be done gradually, 
going from 1 to 8 inches deeper each 
year. And I think all land except 
level land should be terraced and 
worked as near on a level as the tel- 
racing will allow. 

All land not carrying a cover crop 
should be broken this fall and winter 
and those with a cover crop as early 
in the spring as good judgment will 
allow. 

If not already done, begin now al 
stock your farm with graded cattle 
and hogs. Save the manure, keep it 
dry, and apply as accumulated broad- 
cast and plow or harrow in as put 
out. Never put manure in the drill 
when you plant. It often does more 
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barm than good, by burning up the 
crop. W. H. ELROD. 
Portersville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Elrod’s 
suggestion as to laying out a rotation 
is one which no farmer, who is not 
now following a systematic rotation, 
can afford to overlook. 

We agree heartily, too, with what 
our correspondent says about having 
a permanent pasture, but we can not 
agree with what he says about put- 
ting the poorest land and the low 
places in grass. It is time for us to 
get over the notion that grass will 
grow on land that will not produce 
anything else—for it will not. The 
pasture should be looked after just as 
carefully as the corn field or the cot- 
ton field. As for the lowlands, they 
are often the richest lands on the 





farm, if they were only properly 
drained. To leave them to produce 
only bushes, bulrushes and coarse 


swamp grasses, aS so many of them 
now do, is decidedly poor farming. 
There can be no better winter work 
than tile-draining such land. 

“Take care of the manure’’ is good 
advice, too; but the best way to do 
this is to haul it out on the land as 
made. It will be all right simply 
spread on the soil without plowing 
or harrowing in. 





CARING FOR THE PEANUTS. 
Valuable Suggestions to New Growers 
of This Crop. 


In the sections where the bunch 
peanuts are grown the work of stack- 
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See How Much We Beat Your Dealer’s 


Price and EVERYBODY'S Quality 7779s 


ON'T let the dealer fool you on price! Don’t let avy one humbug you on quality! Get our book. 


See the s/andards of harrow value. 


disc—protected for 17 years by patents. 





The only all steel tongueless disc made. 
Practically no chance of breakage—no re- 
pairs—no delays—no waiting for new parts 
—no express bills. Steel wheels have wide 
tires. Steel axle is high arched and gives 
good clearance. Trucks are flexible. Wheels 
pass over uneven places and stones without 
disturbing balance. Double levers — each 
section works independently. Adjustable 
hold-downs enable you to regulate depth of 
cut. Dise sections do not strike together 
End thrust taken up by hard maple ring 
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tendency on the part of the owner of 
the machine to run through as many 
as possible. If the machines are not 
over-fed and the cylinder is run at a 
speed not exceeding 370 revolutions 
per minute the damage will not be 
great. 

The picker type of machine does 
not break any appreciable number of 
pods, and its work is almost equal to 
that done by hand. The fault of all 
these machines is that they do not 
properly clean the peanuts; the man- 
ufacturers, however, are now provid- 
ing a more ee cleaning pro- 
cess. 

Every farmer who hires his peanut 
crop picked should see that the ma- 
chine does proper work, that the pods 
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Sold Direct From Factory, With Hitch Free 


ssenmmarsesnons HARROW COMPANY, 7116 Hastings St.,Detroit,Mich. 


Compare others with ours! Note liberal terms we offer— 
30 days free trial, no money down, no deposit, freight paid. cash or credit, unlimited-time guarantee 
and rock-bottom factory prices. No one can equal Detroit-American gual-iy. First genuine tongueless 
Don’t be fooled! You'll find all these features on/y on the 


bearing. Only harrow with steel separators between 


blades. Hitch free—size suited to harrow. 


Mail Postal! plains the above and 


many other features. Detroit-American 
All Steel harrows are made in sixteen! 
sizes, cut from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width, 16, 
18, or 20 inch blade as ordered and cut- 
away style if desired. Book also shows 
descriptions and prices that prove great- 
est values in manure spreaders, en- 
gines andcultivators. Send postal zow. 





Get our big book which fully ex: 
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* The Only All Steel Tongueless 
Disc—The Only Perfect One. 
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mule-power. It cares 


‘Plow Deep Then Reap 


bigger crops from the same land. Shallow plowing 
—shallow cultivation never bring up the great store of 
plant-food which nature constantly manufactures in the’ 
Mules can’t put the plow in deep enough. The 


heat, the strain, the flies, the bugs prevent strong and 
Let us tell you howa 


constant work for man or beast. 





will handle the traction work on your plantation at a big saving ila 
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nothing for flies, heat or 
dust. It eats nothing 
while resting. It’s sup- 
erior to steam, with less 
bother—same tractive pow- 
er with 14 less weight. This 
tractor plows, threshes, 
hauls wagons, grades roads, 
runs pumps for drainage 
into bayous, etc., besides 
scores of other power oper- 
ations. We have a catalog 
and a lot of new literature 
for you. When shall we 
send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
The yak inpucr of 


ractors 


286 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia, 

















PICKING PEANUTS 
Scene on the Farm of Messrs. Fagan, Dardens, N. C. 


ing and curing is as a rule quite well 
done and very few are damaged. The 
greatest injury is found where the 
runner pea is grown, and this is due 
primarily to the heavy growth of 
vine, with the pods borne all along 
the stems, rendering it difficult to 
stack the vines without a part of the 
peas being exposed to the weather. 
This exposure causes the mildewing 
of the pods and frequently the mold- 
ing of the peas, which may be avoid- 
ed by more careful stacking and 
proper capping of the stacks with 
peanut vines or hay. In some sec- 
tions the farmers pick the peas from 
the vines before they are properly 
¢eured, causing them to mold in the 
bags or in the storage bins. 

Scarcity of labor has compelled 
the adoption of machinery for pick- 
ing peanuts, and many of the ma- 
chines have proved far from satis- 
factory in that they break the shells. 

Peanut-picking machines are of 
two classes: (1) Cylinder machines 
similar to the ordinary grain thresh- 
er, and (2) picking machines which 
remove the peas from the vines by 
Means of a woven-wire screen. The 
cylinder machines break a large num- 
ber of pods when run at a high rate 
of speed, and since the work of pick- 
ing is paid for by the bag there is a 


FROM THE VINES. 


are not broken, and that the peas 
are well cleaned. The most success- 
ful operators of threshers and pick- 
ing machines do not crowd the work 
and are content with turning out 60 
to 75 bags a day. 

Considerable breakage of the pods 
comes from trampling upon them 
around the thresher, and this can 
largely be avoided by keeping the 
loose and shattered pods well cleaned 
up while the work is going on. 

Frequently bags of peanuts are 
simply piled in an open shed or in 
the barn, where they are not properly 
protected. Occasionally the bags are 
simply stacked upon the ground in 
the field without even the protection 
of a canvas cover. A building for 
the storage of peanuts need not be 
expensive, but may be constructed of 
rough boards with an iron roof and 
the whole raised a little above the 
ground for dryness. All openings for 
ventilation should be screened to 
keep out mice and rats; insect injury 
will not prove serious, provided the 
peanuts have not become broken in 
picking or handling. 

In no case should the bags be piled 
too high—that is, more than seven 





left every third or fourth row. Some 
growers follow the practice of storing 























in cribs or bins, where the peanuts 
are piled loosely until they are 
wanted for the market, at which 
time they are bagged. The method 
of storage on the farm matters very 
little provided the surrounding con- 
ditions are suitable. The less the 
peas are handled the better on ac- 
count of the breakage.—Circular 88 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, by 
W. R. Beattie. 





IS COTTON BAGGING WATERED? 


There is a great fraud being im- 
posed on the farmers now in the way 
of watering the bagging. There is 
no local dealer in our neighborhood 
that I have found who is selling good 
bagging. It is old bagging worked 
over—but this would not be so bad 
if it was not watered at the factory. 
It is sprinkled with brine so that it 
will hold the moisture. I have been 
informed by a man, who I think 
knows what he is talking about, that 
they have a machine for the business 
of sprinkling it with brine, and that 
all the local bagging factories use 
them. I weighed two rolls of so- 
called two-pound bagging—one 104 
and one 116 pounds. I rolled them 
out and exposed them to the sun, but 
they did not get dry before I took 
them in—the 116-pound roll had 
been lying on the grass from 11:30 
to 1:30, two hours, and it then 
weighed 100. The 104-pound roll 
weighed 94 pounds. I think they 
would have lost at least that much 
more if thoroughly dried. 

This fraud should be established 
and exposed. J. E. WILLIS. 

Clio, S. C. 
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EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
44 Duplex Mill requires 25% less ‘i MADE 


power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats orany kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed andcom- aa 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex f_. 
Grinding Mill 

Easily operated. Neverchokes. * 
7 sizes. Fully guaranteed. 


Any power. Especially ad- 
apted for gasoline engines, 


FREE CATALOG. 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box313 Springfield, Ohio 









I The Victor Pea Huller 


@ thrashes Peas, Beans,etc. Strong, 
easily operated and light in w 

Does nearly as much vet oe 

H ger and heavier machines. 

wheat fan and separator. ~ 

} logue free. Address VICTOR PER 
MULLER CO., Best. 24 Rome, Gs. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER, 


Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 
break over iwe pee cent. of grain. Write for Free Ii- 
tustrates | ote ogue, giving ip detail the superior ad- 

Requires the least amount 
produces the greatest amount of work. 








of power, s ray 
Also thresbes, wa Play er Velvet 
and Sorghum Write = oday 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER C@.,, 
Merristowrn, Tena. 































HOW TO CUT 


UP THE HOGS. 


Some Pictures and Directions Which Should Enable You to Do 


This Work 


ORK should be cut just as soon 
Pp as it is cooled through. If the 
carcass (Fig 1) has not been 

split to aid quick cooling it should 
be laid on the block and the head 
removed an inch back of the ears. 
Next remove the shoulders between 
the fourth and fifth ribs and cut off 





eS 


Properly. 


recommended, as the hams will then 
pack much closer in the barre:. Split 
the middle piece with a saw or ax 
and remove the leaf if this was not 
done when the hog was dressed. This 
may be easily accomplished by start- 
ing the leaf at the front end and 
peeling it backward with the fingers 








FIGURE 1—CUTTING UP THE HOG. 


the hams about 2 inches in front of 
the pelvic bones. Split the hams and 
trim to a smooth rounded piece (Fig. 
2b). The feet may be removed at the 


Take out the loin (Fig. 4 b) and 
spareribs, leaving the lean meat 
found along the back of the loin 
which may be used fresh as chops or 





FIGURE 2—HOW TH 


hock joints, ‘but sawing them off a 
couple of inches above the hock is 





Increase certainty of crops and better crops, and 
make cuitivation easy by using eur 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


GW. 





(Made of Clay) 
The best smooth aad uniform, high grade, 
everlasting. Ourt‘le book, 15 pages, tells how 
and why andis FREE. Write for it TO-DAY 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


Farm Drain Tile 











(Made of Cement) 
Every Tile a good one, therefore the cheapest. 


Write for prices and cop 
Talks) which explains in 
of Land Draining. 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 


Thomasville, N. C. 


of Literature (Tile 
etail the advantages 





Keep a quarter’s worth of postals 
always on hand. Then use them in 
sending for catalogs, price lists, bul- 
letins, etc. 


E HAMS ARE CUT OUT. 


Yor roasting. When cutting the meat 
from the ribs, the separation should 
be made as close to the ribs as pos- 
sible. This much improves the quali- 
ty of the bacon. Cut the side length- 
wise into three evenly-sized strips, or 
if to be cured and smoked, into two 
pieces, the upper one-third (c ied 


rons 





FIGURE 3—THE SHOULDER. 


the back strip) for salt pork or lard 
and the lower two-thirds (called 
the bacon strip) for bacon. The edges 
should always be trimmed up square, 
and all scraggy parts used for sau- 
sage or lard. Take the ribs and neck 
bones out of the shoulder (Fig. 3) 
and trim it down to the top of the 
shoulder blade. Trim off all bloody 
spots and neck meat. Remove the 
foot above the knee joint. Split the 
head through the center and then 
into quarters. On heavy hogs, the 
(Continued on page 17.) 
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Land is Sour 
: or Acid. 
























An Outiit 
Your Soil. 
Wiil 
Show You if Your/ «4; 


Sweetened to produce its best—the 
; acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 
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Most soils after the use 
ofacid fertilizer become 
sour—acid and less 
productive. 


Your soil must be 





available as plant food. 


for acidity. 


Dept. B 





_This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—bind together hight sandy lands —open up heavy clays. 
It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 


Write us now for our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil 


A. S LEE 6& SONS 
RICHMCND, VIRGINIA 


CO., Inc. 
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Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar 
materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and 
ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. 
for prices delivered your station. 


‘WCAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Now is the time to 
aprly if, 
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pit is our 
Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the resu.ts that have 
created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the south. 


We are Better Prepared 
Than Ever Before 


to supply you with the goods that 
will increase your crop yieids 25 to 
650 per cent and permanently im- 
prove your land. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME. 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO., 
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Strasbarg, Va. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed re- 
liable. 








We Have Saved our Farmer 
Friends $1402.03 on 100 
Cars Ground Phosphate 


The first 100 cars of Ground 
Phosphate Rock shipped by us 
this season contained 2485.7 tons, 
valued at $18,642.75 and guaran- 
teed to contain 121-2 percent Phos- 
phorus and not over 3 per cent 
moisture. 

The analysis shows this rock to 
have contained 13.33 per cent 
Phosphorus and 1.16 per cent 
moisture. 

The difference in value is $14.03 
per car. 


Were You One of our Farmer Friends? 
If not let us put you on the list. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL C0. 


GROUND ROCK DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA. - - - = Tennessee 














“UNCLE SAM” says (Builetin No. 77) 
OYST?R SHELL LIME 
IS 95% PUR: LIME 


and the most economical to use 
= say 
Let US prove it to you 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co. 
Waverly Millis, S. C. 
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Our Progressive Young Folks. 


champion brought 7% cents when 
the top price for hogs was 6 cents 
This hog was a Berkshire 10 months 
old and weighed 380 pounds. He has 








CAN YOU ADAPT THINGS TO 
YOUR NEEDS? 


Two Suggestive Stories for Our Girls. 


Last winter the farm women of 
Illinois held an institute and among 
the many good things told by the va- 
rious speakers were the story of a 
girl who did not know how to make 
use of the things she had, and that of 
a woman who did. The stories are 
so interesting and so full of instruc- 
tion for girls everywhere that we 
pass them on to our young readers. 


The first story was told by Mrs. 
Louis K. Gilson, who said: 


“TI went into the kitchen one 
morning, to find the maid in 
great distress. The’ grocery 
man had not ground the coffee! 
What should she do, since we 
did not possess a coffee-mill and 
lived nearly a mile from a store? 
J took a handful of kernels on a 
clean paper and rolled them 


with the rolling-pin until fine 
enough. Then I told her she 
might have instead put the 
beans in a bag or clean cloth 
and pounded them with the 
hammer, which was in a drawer 
convenient to her hand, or she 


might have ground them in the 
meat grinder at a pinch; but 
not one of these or any other 
way had come to her mind, and 
she was not a green newcomer 
either, but a bright high school 
girl who had had many advan- 
tages, but being an orphan, she 
was obliged to work her way 
through school. Could such a 
girl ever do a task like Secre- 
tary of War Taft and President 
Roosevelt set for Miss Boswell 
a few years ago, when they sent 
her to the Panama Zone to ad- 
just the social affairs of 1,200 
women there in seventeen 
towns?”’ 


This incident shows how helpless 
many of us really are simply because 
we have not learned to think for our- 
selves. This girl knew that a roll- 
ing-pin was good to roll bread with 
and a hammer to drive nails with; 
but she had not thought of the other 
uses to which they could be put. 

The other story, told by Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones, is of a woman who 
knew how to get out of a thing ‘‘all 
there was in it.” Here it is: 


“It is worth while to teach all 
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been shown at a dozen shows or 
more, the Dallas Fair included; has 
always taken first prize. The boy 
who owned him told me that the 
hog had won him $250 in premiums. 
His three sisters that were sold with 
him for 7 cents a pound weighed re- 
spectively 380, 340 and 330 pounds. 

Mr. Melton gave me the following 
data on the cost of these pigs: ‘‘We 
bought them for $18 and their feed 
cost me $13 each. Four hogs cost 
$18; feed, $52 $70. Sold one 
barrow of 380 pounds, at 7% cents 
a pound, = $27.55; sold three sows 
weighing 1,050 pounds, at 7 cents a 
pound, $73.50; total, $101.05; 
net profit, $31.05.” This does not 
include premiums won by the sows 
and $250 won by the barrow. 

While this is a right nice profit, J 
believe it could have been greater. |] 
don’t know that any saving could 
have been made on the original cost. 
but the feed item is high. This is 
readily explained by the fact that 
the hogs were pen-fed, wheat being 
their chief article of diet. Had 
crops been planted and these hogs 
been allowed to gather these crops 
there is no question but what the 
profit account would have been larg- 
er. While these Texas boys have 
learned the lesson of good blood. 
they don’t seem to have learned very 
much about economical feeding. 
Nearly all of the hogs exhibited were 
good, but nearly every boy to whom 
I spoke told me that his hog was 
pen-fed and most of them fed on 
wheat and corn. 

This is another item that they 
want to give more attention to: Some 
of the premiums were based on best 
record and cheapest cost, but so few 
had kept such records that this had 
to be waived. Without such rec- 
ords the best lessons of such cen- 
tests are lost and it is hoped that 
more stress will be laid on this next 
year. D. N. BARROW. 


kinds of people to be adaptable. 
The Kentucky mountain woman 
did not know she had grown 
into a great degree of adapta- 
bility when the stranger came 
to her door and asked if he 
could stay all night. She an- 
swered, ‘Why sartin, stranger, 
come in, you’re welcome.’ He 
watched the woman, who had 
just one pan. She dipped up 
from the spring a pan of water 
and washed her hands. She 
washed out the pan, dipped up 
another pan of water, put it on 
the coals, while she ran out and 
got a chicken, which she scalded 
in the pan. She picked the 
chicken, washed out the pan. 
cut up the ehicken and washed 
that in the pan, put the chicken 
in the spider and put it on the 
coals to cook. She took her pan, 
in which to wash the potatoes, 
then buried them in the ashes to 
bake. She then washed the pan, 
and in {t mixed up her eorn 
bread, which she put upon a 
board and stood up in front of 
the fire. She washed her pan 
again and in it milked the cow. 
She poured the milk into an old 
stone churn, washed out her 
pan, and dipped up a pan of 
crystal spring water, and hand- 
ed it to the stranger to wash 
his hands. That was hospital- 
ity along with adaptability.”’ 


We may laugh at this woman or 
we may feel sorry for her; but in 
either case we must admire her re- 
sourcefulness. She had developed a 
quality the bright housemaid lacked. 





A TEXAS HOG SHOW. 


What Some Texas Boys and Girls 
Have Done Feeding Hogs. 


I was been very much interested 
lately in watching the Southwestern 
Boys’ and Girls’ Hog Show that was 
held in the coliseum of the Fort 
Worth stock yards, and as the boys 
and girls of the whole South are get- 
ting interested in this same proposi- 
tion, I believe they would like to 
hear something of it. This is a show 
made by the Hog Clubs of Texas and 
was organized with a view of en- 
couraging these clubs. A great many 
handsome prizes and quite a nice 
purse ef money were put up for com- 
petition by the merchants and the 
business organizations. One of the 
prizes was a silver loving cup quite 
two feet high. 

There were something over one 
hundred entries of hogs and quite as 
many boys. I counted 81 hogs in the 
show pens—they, like the boys, rang- 
ed from little to big, from well-fed 
and cared-for, to others not so good, 
still all were good and there was not 
one that would not have shown up 





ANOTHER LITTLE STOCKMAN. 


I am a farmer boy 12 years old, 
and I wish to tell you how I got my 
little start. My papa gave brother 
and me a little cotton patch. We 
sold to him, and it brought us $7. 
We wanted a gun awfully bad, but 
Mamma advised us to buy a young 
calf each, so we decided to buy, and 
got us two little male calves. 

Oh, but that $7 did look so pretty, 
but papa got them back for the 
calves. 
during the winter months, and they 
grew fast and soon got to be big 
yearlings. We broke them to pull 
the fore wheels of a wagon. I swap- 
ped my yearling for a fine littla haif- 
er calf. She is a fine cow now, and 
the mother of two heifer calves, se 
you see I’m lucky (and mamma says 
we are plucky, too, for parting with 
our little money for a calf). 

My mamma gave brother and me 


well. There were Berkshires, Poland # ewe, and she has brought us siz 
Chinas, Duroc-Jerseys and Chester fine sheep. When we get where we 
Whites. The boys displayed their feel like we are able, we are going 


to buy a fine ram. I saved $20 last 
year, and have another little cotton 
patch. Papa won’t let us have much 
of a patch; we could raise lots more 
than we do if he would. 
HOWARD H. CLAY. 
Louisville, Miss. 


knowledge of the fact that “blood 
will tell,” for there was not a scrub 
pig in the bunch. The best part of 
the show—the part that will mean 
more to the boys than all else—was 
the lectures on hogs and their feed- 
ing and care, given by Professors 
Evans and McCloud of the A. & M. 
College. After the leeture on “How 
to Judge Hogs,’’ an amateur contest 
was held. The hogs were driven in 
to the arena and the boys did the 
judging, the winner of the first prize 
being Mr. S. M. Melton, of Allen, 
Texas. 


I wish all the boys and girls could 
have seen the first prize-winning 
hogs of this show. They were in 
every way pictures and were sold to 





Inexpensive. 


“T am thinking of going to Europe 
on a vacation.” 

“You are! I didn’t know you had 
that much money.”’ 

“IT haven’t, but you see, it doesn’ t 
cost anything to think of going.’ 
November Lippincott’s. 





The paper is getting better. Hoo- 
ray for Poe and for the whole staff! 








Armour and Company. The grand —R. J. Rogers, Mullins, S. C. 
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Who Wants a Knife? 


If you want a good, heavy, two-blade jack- 
knife—a real sure nuff $1.00 knife—fine 
steel blades, brass-lined, stag handle, read 
on. We willsend you this knife free postage 
paid, fora list of six thbree-months three six- 
months or one new yearly, and a list of your 
neighbors who do not take The Progressive 
Farmer. The Progressive farmer and this fine 
knite both for $1 Knife alone worth 76c 
Dealers’ price $1.00. DON'T SPEND YOUR 
MONEY FOR A KNIFE—EARN IT! We 
will send you this knife, postage paid. 
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We kept them tended to well. 














We Pay Highest Prices 
Charge no Commissions 
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Louis Commission Houses ‘ ombined. 
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224 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 














TRAPPERS GET BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 
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us a today. We will help you. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 


Cheapest Fur Bouse in the Worid. 
285 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











OUR TRAPPERS GUIDE FREE 


Not a CHEAP, but a VALUABLE 
Book with pictures of all animals, 
eir tracks ane signs, game laws 

and valuable information FR Don’t go 
another season without it, se it RE mean dollars to you. 
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The Square Deal House. where you get those good returns 












Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
. TUITION FREE 
Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co, 


Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write Z. B. SPENCE, School Direc- 
tor, Goldsboro, N. C., for particulars. 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


for government jobs. Write for list of positions open 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P. 132, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Williams Wagon and Implement Paint— Tag 
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dries with a rich, durable gloss; prevents 
rust and decay. It is very permanent in 
color as well as very durable. Madein five 
colors and black, also as a clear varnish. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards ; 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 782 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE SEWING MACHINE 0 


Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
uicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Graage, Mass. for booklet F 
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ly entertains; a year’s subscription is a thorough study of 

home making, home management—and economy. It has the 
best fiction that money can buy, but more than that, it has the most 
economical recipes and menus, the most practical housekeeping 
facts and suggestions. The latest inventions for the home are fully 
discussed each month—their operation, usefulness and cost. There 
are suggestions for house furnishings and decorations, as well as 
pages of fashion news and embroidery hints, and with it all, newsy 
accounts of the happenings of the day that will appeal to the hus- 
band and father as strongly as they do to you. 


Gre HOUSEKEEPING is more than a magazine that mere- 


Good Housekeeping is the most practical, as well as the most 
entertaining women’s magazine in America. These regular de- 
partments_are in Good Housekeeping each month: 


Discoveries Decorations 
New Devices How to Buy 
Handicratt Home Building 
Fashions Economics 
Recipes Menus 


Special 25 cent Offer 


Just to introduce Good Housekeeping Magazine to Progress- 
ive Farmer readers, we will, for a short time only, accept three 
months subscriptions for only 25 cents. At the news-stands these 
three issues would cost you 45 cents so that in this special offer you 
are saving over 50 per cent. Sign the coupon now, enclose 25 cents 
and mail it—at our risk—to 














Good Housekeeping M:igazine, 
G d y k * Room 1001, P.F., 381-4th Ave , New York. 
00 ouseé ceping Herewith I enclose 25 cents at your risk. 
Please send me Good Housekee;ving far three 
Magazine wig 
381 Fourth Ave., New York = | Street --------------------------------e---oeoe- 
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THANKSGIVING 


For all brave deeds that have been done, 
For every loaf in kindness broken, 
For every race in valor run, 
For martyr lips which have not failed 
To give God praise and smile to rest, 
For knightly souls which have not quailed 
At stubborn strife or lonesome quest; 
Lord unto whom we stand in thrall, 
We give thee thanks for all, for all. 


KF. ALL true words that have been spoken, 


For each fair field where golden stubble 
Hath followed wealth of waving grain; 
For every passing wind of trouble 
Which bends thy grass that lifts again; 
For gold in mine that men must seek, 
For work which bows the sullen knee; 
For strength, swift sent to aid the weak; 
For love by which we climb to thee; 
Thy freemen, Lord, yet each thy thrall; 
We give thee praise for all, for all. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 








NOTES ON HOME NURSING. 


Why the Housekeeper Should K now How to Recognize and Treat 
the Common Diseases—A Home Hospital—Wrong and Right 
Ideals of Home-Muaking. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N C. 


OSSIBLY some of our Home Cir- the sanitary room should be kept in 
Pp cle readers will regard a con- mind. 1 oR 
tinuation of health matters as But someone remarks, ‘What 
not in keeping with the spirit of about the man who simply to meet 
Thanksgiving, but it seems to me the necessities of life for his family 
that the most complete, most satis- is taxed to his utmost, the man who 
fying thing in all the world is health. occupies the two-room farmhouse, 
If we and ours are blessed with this where the living-room is also the 
priceless gift, we have sufficient and sleeping apartment for the family of 
just reason to rejoice with thanks- considerable size?” I am thinking 
giving. .If we are struggling with of that man, and his needs weigh 
the problem for ourselves or our upon meand I appreciate what super- 
dear ones, we are equally thankful! human intelligence and care are de- 
for any and every word of advice or manded of the man and woman of 
warning that will enable us to deal that home. I have in mind a family 
with our problem more intelligently. that illustrates the necessity of a re 
Many of the minor illnesses as well adjustment of our ideas of the real 
as the epidemics that attaek the essentials in home-making. The par- 
winter household are direetly traeea- onts both work hard for the necessi- 
ble to a violation of the rules of ties of life. But to see the children 
health laid down in a previous num- at church and at school one would 
ber, which I may be permitted te re- think that they came from a home 
peat in this connection: (1) Plenty of of wealth. Whenever they appear in 
fresh air both for skin and lungs; public they are even richly dressed. 
(2) proper bathing; (3) exercise; The small girl of the household has 
(4) rest and sleep; (5) nutritious, rings, necklaces, bracelets, wears 
wisely selected food. hand-embroidered dresses and _ to 
While the close observance of every one it is apparent that every 
these rules will strengthen wonder- available cent is expended upon those 
fully our resistance to minor dis- things which will make most ‘“‘show.” 
eases and also to exposure to een- These people live in a three-room 
tagious diseases, yet frequently the house, the entire family occupying a 
most careful, intelligent, care-taker small sleeping room, three children 
will find that her well-regulated to a bed and the baby with the par- 
plans have miscarried and serious ents! 
epidemics are her portion. How to 
recognize the early stages of the 
more common diseases and how to I know a-farmer whose wealth is 
act promptly for the relief of the estimated at forty or fifty thousand 
patient is a step toward the control dollars, who buys blooded stock, 
of the diseases and is of extreme drives a fine turnout and whose farm 
value in preventing the spread of in- Presents a prosperous appearance. I 
fection to other members of the bad occasion to call upon the sick 
household. wife confined to her room. No expe- 
rience has ever been more shocking 
than the sight of that bed-room. The 
room was a scene of filth and dis- 
In the well-regulated home there comfort, flies swarmed, a sweltering 
should be a room that can with sun beat upon the windows protected 
promptness be turned into a minia- only by a set of ragged, useless 
ture hospital, a room s0 equipped shades; there was insufficient bed 
that every inch of the walls, floor, linen for even a pretense of neatness 
furniture may be treated to disin- or comfort for the sick one; badly 
fectant and kept free from disease- cooked food added to the discomfort 
spreading germs. Upon first thought and disorder which reigned supreme. 
this may seem a luxury, but when I appreciate the fact that in pre- 
we consider the cost of a contagious senting these pictures I am violating 
disease as it rages even in a moder- in every sense the spirit of peace and 
ate-sized family and how promptly it satisfaction which should pervade 
may be checked under such prompt our circle at a thanksgiving season, 
sanitary precaution, such a room in but I do not believe we are going to 
the average home would be a real have a basis for real peace and real 
economy. In the building of a house satisfaction until more of us come to 


Wrong Ideals of Home-Making. 


Have a Room for the Sick Members 
of the Family. 
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realize that to acquire wealth and 
display is not the real thing we seek 
in life, but to try to discover upon 
what things to place emphasis. The 
love of display quickly leads to an 
effort to out-do one’s neighbor and 
that is unsanitation of the mind. 


How One Woman Met an Emergency. 

In contrast to this, I like to think 
of a little woman of.my acquaintance 
who is the mother of a family of sev- 
en. The farm home is twelve miles 
from the nearest town, the family 
doctor equally distant. One of the 
children returned from school one 
day with a suspicious looking throat. 
Promptly a room was made ready to 
receive the sick one, and the family 
quarantined against the sick room. 
Armed with her disinfectants and 
her splendid knowledge of how to 
protect herself and the others from 
contagion, this mother, with the aid 
of semi-weekly visits from the doc- 
tor, nursed the case, which proved to 
be diphtheria, with -uch skill that, 
although she did the housework and 
cared for a nursing baby throughout 
the entire illness, the disease was 
confined to the one victim. 

A small nursing equipment, con- 
sisting of a fever thermometer, a 
bath thermometer, a hot water bag, 
fountain syringe, rubber sheet, does 
not represent a very great outlay of 
money, but would pay for itself many 
times over in the care of the sick in 
the home. A hot water bottle will 
be found indispensable in cases of 
eolic and will save the baby many a 
does of paregoric. A fever thermom- 
eter will often detect an alarming 
temperature before it could other- 
wise be discovered. In such an event 
a prompt bath and restricted diet 
would save the victim from the in- 
evitable dose of calomel. 


How to Recognize Some Contagious 
Diseases. 

It is importante that the house- 
keeper be able to recognize the 
symptoms of the more common con- 
tagious diseases. For example, 
measles usually develop gradually 
with cough, sneezing, watery eyes 
and nose, much like an ordinary 
cold in the head. The eruption ap- 
pears after three or four days, first 
upon the face and neck as small red 
spots. Scarlet fever, on the other 
hand, generally comes on suddenly, 
with vomiting, high fever, and sore 
throat. The eruption usually begins 
as a red blush first upon the neck 
and chest. Chickenpox usually comes 
out gradually as widely scattered 
Pimples over the scalp, face and 
body, many of which soon fill as blis- 
ters. There is little fever, but rarely 
grave illness. Diphtheria sometimes 
begins suddenly, but usually grad- 
ually, sore throat, swelling of the 
glands of the neck with white patch- 
es upon the tonsils. For a week or 
ten days whooping cough cannot be 
distinguished from an ordinary cold 
on the chest. Measles, whooping 
cough and chickenpox are the most 
contagious. Few children who have 
not had them can come near a pa- 
tient suffering from either disease 
without taking it. Hence the isola- 
tion of the patient is imperative if 
there are others to suffer. We are 
fast arriving at the very sensible 
Conclusion that it is not necessary for 
Children to have “children’s dis- 
eases.” In all treatment of ills it 
Must be kept in mind that the daily 
bath is a saving expedient. Given 
With proper precaution as to room 
temperature and freedom from drafts, 
With sufficient covering, the bath can 
be given with safety notwithstanding 
Our tradition about its dangers in 
eruptive diseases. 





Ella—That young farmer tried to 
kiss me, saying that he had never 
kissed a girl before. Stella—What 
did you tell him? Ella—-That I was 
No agricultural experiment station.— 
New York Press. 
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YOUR SISTERS IN INDIA AND HOW THEY LIVE | 


By CLARENCE POE. | 





W 


it. What seems to us the 


would seem to many people in other lands special dispensations of Prov- 
idence; and our thankfulness for our own happy lot is likely to be greatly 
intensified when we stop to remember the many less fortunate, to whom 
our mode of living, our freedom of speech and action, our liberty to as- 
pire and attain are things perhaps undreamed of. 

It has, therefore, seemed to us particularly fitting at this Thanksgiv- 
ing season to publish the following extract from 
book, “Where Half the World is Waking Up,” believing that it will help 
the women of our own fair Southland to realize anew the great thank- 
fulness they should feel for the simple fact that they are daughters of 


America and of the South. 


In India, marriage is as inevitable 
as death, as Herbert Compton re- 
marks. There are no bachelors or 
old maids. Children in their cra- 
cles are not infrequently given in 
marriage by their parents; they are 
sometimes promised in marriage 
(contingent upon sex) before they 
are born. 

“You are married, of course?” the 
zenana women will ask when an 
American Bible-woman calls on 
them; and, if the answer is in the 
negative, ‘‘Why not? Couldn’t they 
get anybody to have you?” 

“Bvery girl at fourteen must be 
either a wife or a widow,” is an In- 
dian saying almost unexceptionally 
true. And the lot of the woman is 
hard if she be a wife; it is immeas- 
urably harder if she be a widow. Hin- 
duism enslaves a majority of the men 
within its reach; of the women with- 
in its reach it enslaves all. 


“Woman is Not to Be Trusted.”’ 


I think it was George William 
Curtis who said, ‘‘The test of a cfv- 
ilization is its estimate of women”; 
and if we are to accept this standard, 
Hindu civilization must take a place 
very near the bottom. In the great 
temple at Madura are statues of 
“The Jealous Husband” who always 
carried his wife with him on his 
shoulder wherever he went; and the 
attitude of the man in the case is 
the attitude of Hinduism as a sys- 
tem. It bases its whole code of so- 
cial laws upon the idea that woman 
is not to be trusted. Their great 
teacher, Manu, in his “Dharma Sas- 
tra’? sums up his opinion of woman 
in two phrases: “It is the nature of 
woman in this world to cause men 
to sin. A female is able to 
draw from the right path, not a fool 
only, but even a sage.” And the 
“Code of Hindu Laws’? drawn up by 
order of the Government in India for 
the guidance of judges, declares: 

“A man both by day and by night 
must keep his wife so much in sub- 
jection that she by no means is the 
mistress of her own actions. If the 
wife have her own free will, not- 
withstanding she be sprung from su- 
perior caste, she will behave amiss. 
A woman is not to be relied on.”’ 

“Confidence is not to be placed in 
a woman. If one trust a woman, 
without doubt he must wander about 
the streets as a beggar.” 

In accordance with these ideas, the 
life of the Hindu woman has been di- 
vided into ‘‘the three subjections.” 
In childhood she must be subject to 
her father; in marriage, to her hus- 
band; in widowhood, to her sons, or 
—most miserable of all!—lacking a 
son, to her husband’s kinsmen. Her 
husband is supposed to stand to her 
almost in the relation of a god. ‘‘No 
sacrifice is allowed to women apart 
from their husbands,” says Manu, 
‘no religious rite, no fasting. In 
so far only as a woman honors her 
husband so far is she exalted in 
heaven.”’ And a recent Hindu writer 
says, “To obey the husband is to 
obey the Vedas (the Hindu Scrip- 
tures). To worship the husband is 
to worship the gods.”* 


E OF AMERICA have much to be thankful for, that seems to us 
a mere matter of course, simply because we are so accustomed to 


prime necessities of life, however, 


Mr. Poe’s forthcoming 


Twelve-Year-Old Brides and Bride- 
grooms. 


Hinduism and the Caste System, 
hard on the men, are doubly hard 
on the women. The women may no 
more rise above their caste than the 
male members of the family; and 
they are predestined to take up life’s 
most serious duties before their 
fleeting childhood has spent itself 
No wonder they look old before they 
are thirty! 

If any one doubts the prevalence 
of child-marriage in India, a trip 
through the country will very quick- 
ly dispel his doubts. A law enacted 
by the British Government a few 
years ago decrees that while the 
marriage ceremonies may be per- 
formed at any age, the girl shall not 
go to her husband as his wife until 
she is 12 years old; but it is doubt- 
ful if even this mild measure is 
strictly enforced. In Delhi I attend- 
ed an elaborate and costly Hindu 
wedding-feast and was told that the 
bride was “eleven or twelve’ .and 
would go to her husband’s home (he 
lives with his father, of course,) the 
following week. My traveling ser- 
vant told me that he was married 
when he was 16 and his wife 10, 
though she remained two years 
longer with her parents before com- 
ing to him. The first American lady 
I met in India was telling of a wed- 
ding she had recently attended, the 
bride being a girl of eleven and the 
groom a year of two older. In Se 
eunderabad a friend of mine found a 
week-old Brahmin girl baby who had 
been given in marriage; and in the 
house where he visited was a ten- 
year-old girl who had been married 
two years before to a man of thirty. 

In prescribing a marriageable age 
for high-caste Hindu girls, Manu 
named eight as the minimum age and 
twelve as the maximum. The father 
who delays finding a husband for his 
daughter until after she is twelve is 
regarded as having committed a 
crime—though it must always be re- 
membered that girls and boys in 


India mature a year or two younger 
than boys and girls in the United 
States. 


A Wedding Procession in Agra. 


One reason for arranging early 
marriages is that the cost increases 
with the age of the girl, and the wed- 
ding ceremonies in all cases are ex- 
pensive enough. Weddings in Tndia 
furnish about as much excitement as 
circuses at home. My first introdne- 
tion to a Hindu wedding was in Agra 
one Sunday afternoon—though Sun- 
day in the Orient, of course, is the 
same as any other day, and the shops 
were in full blast (if such a strenu- 
ous term may be used concerning the 
serene and listless Hindu merchant) 
and the craftsmen and potters were 
as busy as they ever are. From afar 
the sound of drums smote my ear, 
and as the deafening hullabaloo 
came nearer, its volume and vio- 
lence increased until it would have 
sufficed to bring down the walls of 
Jericho in half the time Joshua took 
for the job. Just behind the drum- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Three Knives 


You Need 


Yes, need them 
every day three and 
four times a day. 


(11) 





A Carver, a Bread 
and Cake Knife and a 
Paring Knife. 





This splendid set of 
Knives sent free as a 
reward to any reader 
sending us one new 
yearly subscription to 
The Progressive 
Farmer. 


i The _ Progressive 
4 Farmer new or re- 
newal subscription 
] and this set only $1.25. 
Cash price 50c. 


‘- The 
j 4 Progressive | 
Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Starkville, Miss. 
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Good Light 


makes night work easier. 
Rayo lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 


Rayo Lanterns will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are easy to clean. 
Easy to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear. 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns im various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
giobes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
inserted in the burners, 
ready to light. 

Dealers everywhere ; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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Unique Calendar 
of the Southland 
for 1912 


The Dixie Book of Days 


Entertaining anu instructive daily quo- 
tations that reveal the romance, folklore, 
humor, literature and history of the South. 

Distinctively Southern 
but national ininterest 

Cover with handsome photogravures; each 
inside sheet covers one week and has space 
for notes. Two colors throughout. 

Price $1. Order through your bookstore, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

The Page Publihing Associaticn 

Dept. P, 849 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads lt or not,” 





Published Weeniy Sy ibe Agetcuiuret Fublsomy LO., at 
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Among the good things coming next week we 
may mention Professor Massey’s “Farm Work for 
December”; a talk by Dr. Butler on “Some Prob- 
lems of the Large Farmer’; ‘“‘Questions About Tile 
Drainage” answered by Mr. French, and also some 
pictures of ditch-digging machines; ‘“‘How to Grow 
a Hedge” and ‘“Wiuter Diseases of Fruit Trees” 
by L. A, Niven; ‘““What College Means to the 
Country Girl’; a big batch of letters from our 
young people; “Plowhandie Talks” about winter 
preparation, stump pulling and other timely sub- 
jects, and a splendid Health Talk on “The Home 


. Nurse.”’ 





It is bad enough for a paper to run the adver- 
tising of patent medicine fakirs in its regular ad- 
vertising columus where the public is warned in 
this way that it is the fakir himself who is mak- 
ing the claims for his nostrums. It is a hundred 
times worse when a newspaper so far prostitutes 
itself for gain as to advertise quacks in its regu- 
lar reading columns, deceiving the people into be- 
lieving that what is stated is a matter of general 
news given solely for the public good. Such an 
advertisement is now found in Many papers un- 
der the heading, ‘‘Is Epilepsy Cured? New York 
Physicians Have Many Cures to Their Credit.” A 
newspaper that runs disguised advertising in its 
regular news columns is not honest and does not 
deserve the support of honest people. 





At the beginning of the cotton season The Pro- 
gressive Farmer advised the farmers that 6 per 
cent tare on cotton is the recognized rule among 
exporters and that the world’s prices on cotton 
are fixed with a view to deducting this 6 per cent 
for tare—30 pounds of bagging and ties for each 
500 pound bale. At the same time we »xpressly 
stated that while it is the farmer’s right to put 
on 6 per cent tare, this right is recognized only 
where the farmer insists upon it or enforces it 
through organization. We have a letter from one 
reader blaming us for urging 6 per cent tare 
when the buyers in his town will not allow it. 
That, however, is not the fault of The Progressive 
Farmer. We have sought only to point out what 
are the farmer’s rights and urge him to enforce 
them. If he is content to let the buyer refuse 
him his rights, he should not blame us. Organ- 
ized effort should secure the enforcement of the 
6 per cent tare, but the best plan is that adopted 


in South Carolina where it has been made the 
rule by law. Each State Legislature in the South 


should be asked to pass a similar law its next 
term. 





The stump is one of the greatest enemies of 
progressive farming in the South. “I should like 
to put my land in grain this fall,’’ a farmer said 
the other day, ‘“‘but I can not use reapers until 
I get the stumps out, and it would be too expen- 
sive to harvest with a cradle.’’ There should 
be a hundred stump pullers at work in the South 
for every one we now have. Join a neighbor or 
two and buy one for your common use, and when 
you get through with it, you can advertise it and 
sell to some one else. 





Mr. Roosevelt on the Tobacco Trust “‘Dis- 
solution.” 


TTORNEY-GENERAL Wickersham has giv- 

en his consent to the decree entered in the 

Circuit Court for the dissolution (?) of the 
American Tobacco Company. From the beginning 
The Progressive Farmer has denounced the pro- 
posed dissolution as a sham and a delusion, but 
some readers may think u§ prejudiced because of 
our position as spokesman for the Southern farm- 
ers, SO many thousands of whom have felt the 
heavy hand of the Trust, and by it have been 
themselves cheated out of comforts and had their 
children cheated out of opportunities for educa- 
tion and usefulness. Instead of repeating any 
view of our own, therefore, at this time we are 
glad to reprint herewith the opinion of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as given in the Outlook of Novem- 
ber 18th. Mr. Roosevelt says: 


“In the case of the Tobacco Trust, for in- 
stance, the settlement in the Circuit Court, 
in which the representatives of the Govern- 
ment seem inclined to~concur, practically 
leaves all of the companies still substantially 
under the control of the twenty-nine original 
defendants. Such a result is lamentable from 
the standpoint of justice. The decision of the 
Circuit Court, if allowed to stand, means 
that the Tobacco Trust has merely been 
obliged to change its clothes, that none of 
the real offenders have received any real pun- 
ishment, while, as the New York Times, a 
pro-trust paper, says, the tobacco concerns, 
in their new clothes, are in positions of ‘ease 
and luxury,’ and ‘immune from prosecution 
under the law.’ 

“Surely, miscarriage of justice is not too 
strong a term to apply to such a result when 
considered in connection with what the Su- 
preme Court said of this Trust. That great 
Court in its decision used language which, in 
spite of its habitual and severe self-restraint 
in stigmatizing wrong-doing, yet unhesitat- 
ingly condemns the Tobacco Trust for moral 
turpitude, saying that the case shows an 
‘ever-present manifestation .... of conscious 
wrong-doing’ by the Trust, whose history is 
‘replete with the doing of acts which it was 
the obvious purpose of the statute to forbid, 
ess capone demonstrative of the existence from 
the beginning of purpose to acquire dominion 
and control of the tobacco trade, not by the 
mere exertion of the ordinary right to con- 
tract and to trade, but by methods devised in 
order to monopolize the trade by driving 
competitors out of business, which were ruth- 
lessly carried out upon the assumption that to 
work upon the fears or play upon the cupidity 
of competitors would make success possible.’ 
The letters from and to various officials of 
the Trust, which were put in evidence, show a 
literally astounding and horrifying indul- 
gence by the Trust in wicked and depraved 
business methods—such as the ‘endeavor to 
cause a strike in their (a rival business firm’s) 
factory,’ or the ‘shutting off the market’ of 
an independent tobacco firm by ‘taking the 
necessary steps to give them a warm recep- 
tion,’ or forcing importers into a price agree- 
ment by causing and continuing ‘a demorali- 
zation of the business for such length of time 
as may be deemed desirable’ (I quote from 
the letters). A Trust guilty of such conduct 
should be absolutely disbanded, and the only 
way to prevent the repetition of such conduct 
is by strict Government supervision, and not 
merely by lawsuits.”’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The Farmer’s Thanksgiving. 


“The long year’s work is done; and gathered in 
And safely stored in cellar, mow and bin 
The waited harvest from each fruitful field.” 
ES, the crops are nearly all gathered, ang it 
is possible to tell about what the year’s 
work has brought. The corn in the crib, 
the tobacco in the barn, the cotton safely storeq 
under shelter, the mows filled with fragrant 
clover or nutritious peavine hay, the big banks 
hiding the Irish and sweet potatoes and the early 
turnips, the apples stored away in the cellar Close 
by the long rows of cans and crocks and jars 
which hold promise of a multitude of delicious 
meals—all these, and much more, the thrifty 
farmer can include in his inventory. 

And then there are the hogs in the pens, just 
waiting now for cold weather and killing time, 
Out in the poultry houses the hens are setting 
busy again, and there may be a lot of young cock- 
erels which must be either eaten or sold at once— 
happy necessity! Besides, the cows are doing 
their level best:—-why shouldn’t they with‘ stores 
of cottonseed meal to draw upon, and corn stover, 
and succulent sorghum stalks, and their share of 
the pea hay, and perhaps, the silo waiting? 

It was no mere accident of a threatened starva- 
tion and a timely ship of rescue that placed our 
National Thanksgiving Day at this season. It 
was the eternal fitness of things. At no other 
season could the farmer so well be truly thank- 
ful for material blessings or have so good a 
chance to enjoy them, 

Of course the good farmer does not look mere- 
ly at the crops he has gathered or at the pros- 
pects for good living. He is not content to know 
that his pigs are fattening and his cows giving 
milk; he must know also that all the animals on 
the farm have the prospect of a comfortable win- 
ter ahead of them—that the horse stalls will be 
dry and clean, that there are no drafts in the hen- 
house, that the little pigs have a shelter to run 
to. He is not content, either, to feel that he has 
made fair crops this year; he looks out to next 
year and the prospects for next year’s crops. He 
wants to feel that he has done as much for his 
farm as it has done for him—that it, too, is grow- 
ing richer and better. 

The good farmer, as he sits by the fire these 
evenings, and looks over the work of the year, or 
plans for that of another season, takes account 
of all these things. He looks, not only to the im- 
mediate profit of the present, but also to the fu- 
ture’s promise of continued prosperity. Indeed, 
if he is really a good farmer, he is likely to spend 
more time and to get more pleasure out of the 
recollection of well done work and of wisely laid 
plans than out of the increase in his bank ac- 
count. Just in proportion, too, to the care with 
which he has done his work and the judgment 
with which he laid his plans are his material rea- 
sons for thanksgiving likely to be great. 


II. 


But what of the man whose crops have turned 
out badly; whose stock are none too fat now and 
seem to look forward to the winter with disconso- 
late forebodings; whose land is not perceptibly 
richer, possibly even poorer, whose purse is lean, 
like his cattle, and whose anticipations of next 
spring are largely visions of big feed bills or in- 
creased expenditures for fertilizers? What spe- 
cial gladness is the Thanksgiving season bringing 
him? As he sits by the fire and watches the chil- 
dren bend closer over their school books, he cat 
not perhaps find the same delight in “just living” 
as can his more fortunate neighbor, but there is 
no reason for him to be downcast or to give him- 
self up to gloomy thoughts. For every effect 
there is a cause. Profitable farming is not 3 
matter of chance, nor is unprofitable farming. The 
man who Made a poor cotton crop this year and 
who had to sell at a low price does not need to 
take time to bemoan this fact. What he wants to 
do is to ask himself why his cotton crop was poor 
and why it is that it is nearly or quite all sold 
by this early date. 

He may have planted cotton on land which he 
knew would not make a fair crop. It may be that 
he was so unfortunate as to have no better land, 
in which case he needs to buckle right down to 
the problem of making his land better. Or it may 
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be that he is one of those farmers who think that >) 


> must have a crop of a certain size, even if 
oe of it has to go on land too poor to return any $6 What’s The News ? 99 { 
profit. If this is the case, he should first of all de- ; | 
termine that hereafter he will aim to produce so 
many bales of cotton rather than to cultivate so 
many acres in cotton. Perhaps, too, he planted 
seed from the public gin because he did not wish 
to pay the few cents extra to get selected seed. 
Perhaps he relied on 290 or 300 pounds of fer- 
tilizer to the aere to take the place of good soil 
preparation and good cultivation. Perhaps his 











A Dangerous Utterance Condemned. 


O ACTION of any Southern public man for 
N months has caused us such genuine re- 
gret as the action of Governor Blease of 
South Carolina in regard to the recent lynching 
f a negro at Honea Path, S. C. Receiving a tele- 
from dry weather and again from °% : 
sgl aia may have known that his land 8am from the sheriff of the county that the negro 
W € 9 © e 2 Pr 4 
needed under-drainage, but felt altogether indis- ‘@S (1D danger, re a oe ksi — hinge 
posed to dig ditches and to cut pine poles and Keep in touch with the Honea Pat werosod an 
put in them. If any of these reasons can be given 9 me = ee morning telling me 
, he hasn’t time to feel bad at all. Wat Is going on. 
-“ ae ee only to make a resolution to get up ‘The sheriff did report next morning that the ne- 
early the next morning and begin getting ready 8Fro had been lynched. Then the Governor, the 
di better farming next year. official who only a few months ago had taken a 
* ouhane he hasn’t enough corn and hay to feed solemn oath to act as the State’s Chief Executive 
his nook through the winter. He may have felt in enforcing the laws of the State, said in a pub- 
obliged last spring to devote so much time to his lic address: 
cotton crop that he couldn’t give the corn a fair “Sheriff King got that telegram, and he 
show. Then, he may have planted poor seed corn, understood its meaning. Next morning I 
may have planted on land baked or cloddy, may got his report, and it was just exactly the 
have cultivated it with the turn-plow and laid it kind of report I was expecting. As a matter 
by at the fourth plowing even though it was far of fact. if it had been any different I would 
from mature. Of course, it is hard to bé cheer- have pb zreatly disappointed.”’ 
ful over a short corn crop when cotton is low and Goin 


her Governor Blease, whose position 
corn is high, but if any of these reasons help to 


: : q made it incumbent that he, above any other 
account for the smallness of his corn pile, it 18 jan in ae State, should stand for the enforce- 
only another call for him to change his method jiont |. she law of which he had been made the 


of farming. 

Then, it may be something more than luck that 
causes his hogs to be thin while his neighbor’s are 
fat, and his cattle rough-coated and bony while 
his neighbor’s are round and sleek. He wants to 
question himself again as to whether he has taken 
any particular care that these animals of his 
should have plenty to eat and a comfortable place 
to stay at this season. 

He wants to ask himself the same question, too. 
about his land. When he began farming Inst 
spring, did he take any thought of the fertility 
of his land another season, or did he plan onls 
for getting as much out of it as he could this yeor? 
Which policy did he pursue last year? If the 
latter, he can scarcely wonder that crops were 
poor this year. And if such was his policy this 
year, he may expect to have some hard work next 
year to make a profit on his crops. He can not 
begin a moment too soon to discard this old policy 
of soil-robbing and begin a policy of soil-feeding. 

No matter how bad his crops may have been, 
how unwisely he may have planned, how much he 
may have neglected the so-called little things like 
fruits and vegetables and poultry which determine 
whether living on the farm will be skimped and 
scant or whether it will have in it a touch of 
luxury such as few city folk can afford; no matter 
how dreary the prospect of fruitless breakfasts, 
dinners without vegetables, and suppers without 
milk or butter may loom before him this winter; 
no matter how much larger the hay bill may look 
than do the mules that are to consume the hay, J 
there is still a chance for the man whose farming Lynching Menaces Law, Not Crime. 
this year has not been profitable. Indeed, if he 
will ask himself the questions here asked and an- i ¥OR the brute at Honea Path we have not one 


champ and defender, is reported to have said: 
“Rather than use my power as Governor to deter 
white men from punishing that negro brute I 
would have resigned the office and come to Honea 
Path and led the mob.”’ 

We are willing to give Governor Blease credit 
for perfect sincerity in thus declaring himself, 
and we have no desire to enter into any political 
aguarrels in which South Carolina is involved; but 
entirely apart from the personality of the Gover- 
nor, we do wish to register a protest against such 
a monstrous encouragement of lawlessness as his 
utterance amounts to. We ean not but think that 
in his cooler moments Governor Blease will rec- 
ognize that such a declaration from a Governor 
of a Commonwealth is real anarchy, far more 
dangerous than any ever preached by a long- 
haired fanatic without the influence of office and 
political prestige. The citizens of South Carolina 
would be far safer with a hundred professed an- 
archists loose in their midst than they will be if 
once they establish the precedent that a Governor 
may set aside the law of the land at his will and 
encourage the taking of human life by a mad- 
dened mob. lLawlessness engenders lawlessness, 
and when the highest official of a State openly ad- 
vises the public at any time to disregard the law 
and ignore the courts, how can we expect the man 
under the sway of revenge or lust—least of all, the 
negro with the blood of the savage yet in his veins 
-—to obey the laws or honor them? 


swer them with resolution and candor, it may be whit more sympathy than Governor Blease. 
that this year’s adversity may prove to him but But,in fact, what was trampled under foot by 
the beginning of years of prosperity and that from the lynchers was not a negro brute, but the Law— 
many future Thanksgivings of fatness he may look the Law, and the Court of Justice that civilized 
back to this lean Thanksgiving and be truly Meu have spent the weary ages to set up as the 
thankful that the season was such as to bring him 8ardian of their homes and of every man’s rights. 
to a realization of his own shortcomings and neg- 4d because lynching means contempt for Law, 
lected opportunities. means contempt for our courts of justice, it 
means danger for every citizen and should be ab- 
horred by every citizen. To protect anarchy at 
one point is to spread anarchy to all points. We 
can not encourage a hundred men to disregard 
livestock are fat or lean, whether there is a grow- law without encouraging the individual to dis- 
ing bank account or only a very much flattened regard law; we can not encourage law-breaking 
purse, the farmer wants to remember that these to gratify vengeance without encouraging law- 
things are not really the things of most import- breaking to gratify hate or greed or lust. The 
ance to him, that his material prosperity can not mob spirit breeds disrespect for all law. 
of itself be a just cause of rejoicing and that even We must excuse lynching under no conditions, 
the direst poverty should not make him unhappy. for as certainly as a fire, fanned to a fury in one 
Beyond all question of financial success and fail- room, will sweep on to other rooms, so certainly 
ure looms the far greater question as to whether will the mob, if generally encouraged to punish 
life has been rightly or wrongly lived. Ifone has one crime, sweep irresistibly on to supplant the 
earnestly tried to do “a man’s work in a world of court at all points. Instead of excusing it where 
men,” if he has dealt fairly with his fellow-men, the crime is horrible and the guilt of the crimi- 
has been kind and gentle, upright and faithful; mal undoubted, we must teach that in such cases 
if he has exacted of himself rather than of others, mob law is the more indefensible—because of 
and has met the days with honest purpose and_ the increased certainty and speed of legal punish- 
.the nights without fear or doubting—no matter ment. 
how hard adversity may press upon him or how In all such cases as this let this one great fact 
discouraging future prospects may seem—let him be remembered, that it is not the criminal’s 
be truly and joyfully thankful, for he has wrought right’s, but the court’s rights, that lynch law 
Well, has laid up for himself treasures of strength- endangers. In his heart of hearts every man 
ened character and of deepened self-respect which Must say with the lyncher that the rapist is a 
no vicissitudes of fortune can take away. brute who has indeed forfeited all human rights. 


iit. 


Whatever the crops may have been, however, 
whether the barns are full or empty; whether the 
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For him we are not concerned. But the Law that 
we have set up in God’s name, and in the name 
of all people,—this has the highest and noblest 
of rights, and it is the Law’s right to try the 
criminal, not the criminal’s right to a lawful 
trial, that is violated whenever and wherever an 
irresponsible minority usurps the powers which 
the whole people have invested in our courts of 
justice. We need to teach that, if Satan himself 
should commit a crime, we should try him in le- 
gal form—not for Satan’s sake, but for the sake 
of law and order and civilization; not that he 
would have the right to a court trial, but that 
our courts alone would have the right to try him; 
and that trial by any other body is, and will ever 
be, usurpation and minority rule,—un-American, 
undemocratic, and unendurable, a break in the 
dikes that if fostered and encouraged would sweep 
away the achievments of the ages and engulf us 
all in primitive anarchy. 
ss 


Told in Little Space. 


T IS reported that Governor O’Neal, of Ala- 
I bama; Senator Bailey, of Texas; Commission- 
er of Agriculture Watson, of South Carolina, 
and others, have succeeded in securing in New 
York City a fund of $50,000,000 which will be 
available to Southern farmers who wish to hold 
cotton. Details of the plan are yet to be worked 
out, but it is proposed to lend the money on cot- 
ton and to require of borrowers a pledge to re- 
duce the acreage next year. 
* * & 

The complete returns from New Jersey indi- 
cate no serious blow to Woodrow Wilson’s pres- 
tige. While the Republicans have indeed recap- 
tured the Legislature by reason of the geographi- 
cal location of legislative districts or units, the 
average vete for Assemblymen by counties shows 
that the State, as a whole, went Democratic by a 
majority of over 3,100 this year compared with a 
Republican majority of 41,502 the year before 
Woodrow Wilson’s election. The only county 
which changed a material 1910 Democratic ma- 
jority into a 1911 Republican majority was Es- 
sex, where Smith, the bitter anti-Wilson boss, 
had control of the party and nominated an anti- 
Wilson ticket. This action the people repudiated 
by giving the Republican candidates a majority 
of 6,788. With Essex eliminated, and it was lost 
because the party there went back on Wilson, 
New Jersey went Democratic by 9,388 majority. 
Wilson is evidently still on top. 

* * * 

General Bernardo Reyes, who was a prospec- 
tive candidate against Madero for President of 
Mexico, was arrested in Texas the other day by 
United States authorities. He was reported to be 
Planning an insurrection against the Mexican 
Government, and was arrested for violation of 
the neutrality laws. 

ss 6 

Affairs in China continue in a bad way. The 
latest report as we go to press is that forces of 
both armies are gathering near Nanking.and a 
big battle is expected. The New Premier, Yuan 
Shi Kai, is believed to favor most of the reforms 
for which the Revolutionists are fighting. 

* * * 

Rumors that Mr. Roosevelt will be a candidate 
against Mr. Taft for the Republican nomination 
for President continue to multiply since the pub- 
lication in the Outlook of Mr. Roosevelt’s attack 
on President Taft’s anti-trust policy. 





:To Some Trusts. 


(With Apologies to Riley.) 


HERE! little Trusts, don’t cry! 
si They have treated you bum, I know; 
And the glad wild ways 
Of the olden days 
Are things of the long ago. 
But you’ll find some way to get by. 
There! little Trusts, don’t cry! 
—November Lippincott’s. 


A Thought for the Week. 





lands. Serve the Lord with gladness; 

come before his presence with singing. 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name. For the Lord is good, his mercy 
is everlasting; and his truth endureth to all gen- 
erations.—Psalm 100. 


M = a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 





One enemy is too many, a thousand friends none 
too many.—The Talmud. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent & at the head of berd, son of tne 
‘amous Emineat, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present. dui 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
sows that have made over 400 pounds batter 
tn twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD. 
Newton, N. C. 




















Special Values in 


KENTUCKY HEREFORDS 


10 yearling registered heifers, $100.00 each. 

5 young registered bulls, $100.00 each. 

5 young bred cows, $150.00 each. 

1 2-year old registered saddle stallion $500.00. 
Mules in lots to suit on order. 


Giltner Bros., - Eminence, Ky. 
COOK FARMS 


Breeders of registered Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets, registered saddle horses (con- 
sisting of stallions, mares, geldings and colts) 
from the best Denmark and Chief families. 

Registered Tamworth and Hampshire swine 
and Big Black Pigs. We would be glad to have 
you to visit our farms or write us your wants. 
Catalogues ready December the first. 


J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Delaware Stock Farm 


offers for quick sale great bargains in Angus 
Cattle, Hackney and Trotting bred brood mares, 
colts, and fillies, mules, work and driving horses. 


MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 











Fox. Deer, Cat. Coon. Possam, Rabbit Hoands; 
Pointers; Setters; Ball Dogs; Car Dogs, Col 
lies and Terriers. List tree. $3 00 ap. 


Shelby Kennells Shelbyville, Ky. 


TROTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 
The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 
head. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
prices 
J ¥ RARBRE Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


Calumet Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Herd boars: Kentucky Orion by Orion Chief; 
King Malcolm by Cherry King; Duke of Cols IT 
by Duke of Cols. Twelve spring boars of ex- 
cellent individuality for sale. Weight 175 lIbs., 
ready for service. Spring gilts open, or will be 
bred to either of my herd boars for March or 
April farrow. 


Henry L. Martin, Jr., Midway, Ky. 
Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
breed. A number of 18 months old sows and 
some extra fine pigs tbat are beauties, with the 
money making habit bred into them. The best 
pure bred stock is cheanest in the end. 

Hazelbrook Farm 
Frank C. Morris Prop. Trevitians, Va. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
brood sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. |! am prepared to furnish pigs not akin 
bred gilts and boars ready for service all of 
the highest quality. Write for circulars and 
prices 


R. W. WATSON. Forest Depot, Va 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mu'berry, Tenn 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. All pure-bred. 
T. E BROWN, - Murfreesboro, Tenn 


DUROC-JFRSEYS 
If you want the best, send your orders to me. 
My hogs took first premium at State Fair. Prize 
winning boar and sow $100 the pair. Pigs from 
same, $25 pair. First money gets choice. 
JNO. L. HESTER, Durham, N. C 
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FEEDING THE HOGS FOR GREAIEST PROFIT. 


Young Hogs Make the Most Rapid and the Cheapest Gains—Water- 
ing—Wet and Dry Feeds. 


(No. 40 of a series of articles “ Feeding Farm Animals in the South.) 
By Tait Butler. 


HAVE been repeatedly asked 
I how much grain should be fed 
the different animals, and at 
this time the question most often 
asked is, ‘‘How much feed should be 
given the fattening hogs?”’ This isa 
question that no man can answer. 
The hogs themselves can alone give 
a correct answer. It is safe to state 
that no hog should be fed more than 
he will eat up clean within one-half 
hour after feeding. In fact, if after 
eating up promptly all given, he still 
wants a very little more, perhaps 
the best results will be obtained. As 
to how much this will be, the feeder 
alone can determine,and this is where 
the care and inteligence of the feed- 
er comes in. Some pigs of the same 
age, breed and size, will eat more 
than others and no set rule can be 
given for determining the amount 
required for any particular animal. 
The experimental data collected 
by Henry and given in his ‘‘Feeds 
and Feeding’ are valuable because 
obtained by feeding a large number 
of animals, but at best these re- 
sults only indicate a probable aver- 
age and not the amount of feed any 
particular pig may require. The 
actual average weight of the pigs is 
given in the second column, but for 
convenience of. feeders the first col- 
umn is also given: 


This gives sufficient reason for 
marketing the hogs or killing them 
when they reach 300 pounds, if it has 
not been done before. 


How Often to Feed. 


The number of times per day 
which the hogs should be fed also 
depends upon the age or size and the 
kind of feed. If the hogs are on a 
grazing crop and weigh as much as 
100 pounds each, any grain fed may 
be given at one feed a day. If all 
the feed is given in concentrated 
form, as when hogs are fed in a pen 
or dry lot, the hogs should be fed at 
least three times a day if of less than 
100 pounds weight; but if over that 
weight, two feeds a day will suffice 
It is probable that a little better 
gains will be obtained, even on hogs 
weighing over 100 pounds, by feed- 
ing three times a day than by feed- 
ing twice a day, but the increased 
gains will probably not pay for the 
extra trouble or expense in feeding 

The question of watering hogs. 
and whether they should be fed wet 
or dry feed, should receive some con- 
sideration. In this connection it may 
be stated that there is some evi- 
dence to show that possibly hogs 
that have free access to water may 
drink too much for the most satis- 
factory gains in summer and that 




















Actual No. of Feed eaten Feed eaten 
Weight | ‘weight | "fea | 7 Sig °° hobs weight) 100 loc sain 

15 to 50 lbs 38 Ibs 174 2.23 Ibs 5.95 lbs 293 lbs 
_ 50 to 100 Ibs 78 lbs 417 3.35 Ibs 4.32 Ibs 400 lbs 
100 to 150 Ibs 128 lbs 495 4.79 lbs 3.75 Ibs 487 Ibs 
150 to 200 lbs 174 lbs 489 5.91 lbs 3.43 Ibs 482 lbs 
200 to 250 Ibs 226 lbs 300 6.57 lbs 2.91 Ibs 498 lbs 
250 to 300 lbs 271 lbs 223 740 Ibs 2.74 Ibs 511 lbs 
300 to 350 lbs $20 Ibs 105 7.50 Ibs 2.35 lbs 535 Ibs 














This table is of very great instruc- possibly they will not drink as much 


tive value. It not only shows the 
average amount of feed consumed by 
pigs of different weights, but it 
teaches another important lesson, 
namely, that it requires nearly twice 
as much feed to produce a pound of 
gain on hogs weighing from 300 to 
350 pounds as it does on hogs 
weighing less than 50 pounds, and 
one-third more feed for a pound of 
gain on hogs weighing 320 pounds 
than for hogs weighing 78 pounds. 


“BRED IN THE PURPLE” 


Ridgeview Farm Berkshires 


Two boars and two gilts, farrowed April 9th out 
of Lee’s Handsome Duchess No. 129362, by Catalpa 
Speciosa No. 132014, $20 each f.o.b. Draper. Thes2 
animals took first prize at the Danville Fair As- 
sociation in Oct. Also four boars and five gilts, 
farrowed Nov. 2nd from same parentage, $10 each 
f.o.b. Draper, delivery about middle of Jan. Ad- 
dress Ridg: view Farm, Draper, Rockingham Co., N.C. 











BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Indiana 





Sranch Bara: State Fair Grounds, ‘ashville Tennessee 





Special prices made at barns. 


Imported and American Bred STALLIONS, MARES and JACKS 


The season is now on for the Stallion and Jack buyer, and we 
want to call your attention to the grand lot of Percherons, Coach, 
Hackney, Trotting and Saddle Bred Stallions and mares; also a fine 
lot of Jacks, which we have ready for sale at money-making prices. 
Address all correspondence to 


I. J. BAUHARD, Box 192, Nashville, Tennessee 











always for sale. 





ARCADIA FARM TAMWORTHS 


We breed for the farmer, also showman, the South’s greatest hog. Young things 
Circular for the asking. Write today. 


ARC«DIA FAaM, COLUMB:'S, GEORGIA 





water as is best for them in winter, 
unless it is given mixed with the 
feed. It is not generally practicable 
or desirable to restrict the amount 
of water desired by the hogs and 
therefore, during the summer, the 
fact stated has little practical hear- 
ing, but it may help to furnish suffi- 
cient reason for feeding more wet 
feed in winter. 

It will usually be found more sat- 
isfactory to give the hogs all the 
water to drink that they will take. 
and it is also probable that they 
will do best when they can obtain 
good clean water at any time they 
desire it. 


Wet or Dry Feeds? 


The question as to whether cer- 
tain feeds should be given wet or dry 
is not so easily dismissed. In sum- 
mer time when the hogs may obtain 
water at will and are on pasture 
there is probably little to be gained 
by feeding most feeding stuffs wet, 
or in the form of slop. For young 
pigs, and possibly with some feeds, 
there may be some advantage in wet- 
ting the feed, but with hogs over 100 
pounds in weight and possibly for all 
hogs there is not sufficient advantage 
in feeding the grain wet to justify 
the trouble, when hogs are on pas- 
ture. ‘ 

When hogs are in a dry lot and the 
entire ration is grain or concentrated 
feed, then there seems to be more 








advantage from giving some wet 


“TRUSTWORTHY” 
SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


Two men ask you for work. One al- 
ways does as you expect. | The other 
needs watching. Which will you hire ? 

Apply this rule to cream separators, 

Sharples Dairy Tubu- 
lars are trustworthy, 
They are free from the 
many parts and faults of 
others. No disks. 
Double skimming force. 
Doubly clean skimming 
always. Wearalifetime. 
Guaranteed forever ‘ 
by America’s oldest 
and world’s biggest 
separator concern, 

No others are so 
built or so guaran- 
teed. Allothersare com- 
plicated—will go wrong. 
Then you lose heavily. 
They need watching. 

Which kind for you? The 
trustworthy Tubular, of 
course. Write for cata- 
logue No, 283 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore, 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can, 


























Kentucky Saddle Horses 





Bohemian King (8410) 


AMOUS THE WORLD OVER. The most 
b autiful—the most useful. Five distinct gaits. 
The best in any harness. None bui the saddle 
bred horses will satisfy. The Champion Bohe- 
mian King and thsS nsational Wonderful Chef 
head our large and fem us breeding Stud The 
heavies: winner at Ky State Fair for years. Busi- 
ness aid p! asure horses, stallions, Mares, geldin 
and young things always cn hand forsale. We ship 
everywhere guaranteeing as represented. Quality 
hign. Prices and terms reas nable. Visi the farm 
or write for price list and testimonials. We think 
every good n.an deserves a govd horse. Don’t you? 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARW 
ALLEN S. FDELEN. Owner Burgin, Ky. 


Angus Cattle Owing to the sale of 


one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - 














- Jettersonton, Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. 0. 





PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





WARE RAR 


dadbhsw dvoonansine’ ation SEL 


Lee Premier 8rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Pare Bred Berkshires 


I have two bred sows one boar 18 
months old and seven psirs of pigs 
for sale. Not of kin. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. : 


C. D. Turner, - Hillsboro, N. C. 


Ohie Blue Ribbon Herd of mule Foot Bogs 


Largest prize winning show and breed- 
ing herd ‘ntbe!and Forndation stock 
ofall ages for sale from big grow'hy. snd 
heal bv litters Sev n bio herd Boars, 
JOHN A. DUNLAP, Box J, Williamsport 0. 


Poland China Hogs and 
Ss. C. White Orpington ‘ hickens 
BEST STOCK AT LOWEST PRICES 
EDENW OOD FARM 
Sion D. Williams, Prop., Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. 


] 
FOR BREEDERS "9.00, ee 
Bred sud for sale. My herds combine the best 
blocd lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 
10 registered boars, bred right, fed right, and 
wil) sell worth the money. 























W. J. OWEN & SONS, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ey 
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ed. Our own experience seems to 
indicate that hogs in a dry lot will 
keeP their appetites better and make 
slightly better gain if a large part of 
the ration be fed wet, and then, after 
this is eaten, the balance of the ra- 
tion be given dry or in the form of 
ear corn. 

As a general rule, we do not ad- 
yise the feeding of grains made into 
a thin slop; but prefer a thick slop 
or the feeds just moderately mois- 
tened. 

Next week we shall discuss the 
question of grinding and soaking 
feeds for hogs. 





PLAN FOR A STOCK BARN. 


I contemplate building a barn 
to shelter about twelve mules, 
six head of cows, feed for stock 
mentioned, and wagons and plow 
tools for 200-acre farm. Any 
advice and plans will be greatly 
appreciated. Do you think it 
would pay to make concrete 
floors? vs ls Ae 


(Answer by Prof. Daniel Scoates.) 


I am submitting a possible floor 
plan to take care of 6 cows and 12 
mules. As to implements I would ad- 
vise that they be placed in an imple- 
ment shed. It is not considered good 
practice this day and age to put 
everything under one roof, for sev- 
eral reasons—cost, arrangement as to 


barn, one thing to keep in mind is 
that the different kinds of stock must 
be kept separate. This has been ac- 
complished by placing a partition be- 
tween the two stables. In the cow 
stable, I would advise concrete floors 
by all means, as they are the best 
from a sanitary standpoint. The size 


of stalls given is 3 feet 6 inches wide 
and 4 feet 6 inches long. The width 


varies with the size of the cow from 
3 to 4 feet. The gutter, 14 inches 
wide and from 4 to 6 inches deep. 
The manger, 2 feet 6 inches wide. 
Iron-pipe partitions and stanchions 
give better satisfaction than wooden, 
although they cost more at first. 

The feed room is placed between 
the two stables and should be con- 
nected with chutes to the grain bins, 
which had better be placed on the 
second floor. The hay chute should 
drop the hay into the driveway in 
the mule barn and then take it 
through the doors to the cows. This 
will avoid getting dust in the cow 
stable. Make the cow stable as light 
as possible, with the ceiling boarded 
up to guard against dust. 

The mule stable has been filled 
with open stalls, the width given as 
5 feet, although this varies from 4 to 
6 feet, depending on the size of the 
mule. If box stalls are used, they 
run from 8 by 10 to 12 by 14 feet. 
A plank floor in the mule stable is 
to be preferred over the concrete, 
unless the concrete is put down first 
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saving labor, sanitation, appearance 
etc. An implement shed can be built 
Much cheaper and placed in a hand- 
jer position than could be obtained 
by building it in a barn. 

The barn arrangement given is 
only one of many that could be work- 
ed out. In fact, the designer of a 
barn should have more to work with 
than was given in the inquiry. Loca- 
tion of barn, pastures, drives, etc., to- 
gether with the lay of the land, all 
enter into the design. 

In designing a general-purpose 








PURE-“RED Bt RKSHIRES 
Wo have sme» the best pius we have ever offered, 
fromthe stuck that won p-izes at the county fairs, 
aod could have made a good show at the S ate fairs if 
Wehad showo. They were furrowed in July and will 
Welzh 65 to 80 ths or more, with god o ads, lon 
bodies, big bone, h-avy ha ag and shoulders, and well 
marked. We guarantee them to please or money 
, at prices if taken by Dec. 1. Sows $12.59 to $15, 
boars $10 to 12.51. If you want something good, w ite 
at Once stating what yu want and I willsend you more 
han your money’s worth, Alsoa faw pire-bred Buff 
Wyandoites, both y ung and old stork, either sex, at $1 
to$l.50eaeh. W ite your wintsat once with order as 
tht ad won't »npear but once. 
CHAS. F. BUTT, Route 5, Frank'in, Ky. 


Registered Berkshires 


Dominent Premier 132270 grandson of Lord 
Premier, 2 1-2 years old, 400 pounds or more, 
long bodied, fine specimen. Cannot use him 
longer. 45. Worth double. Will ship on approval. 

Choice pigs from him out of fine sows; 80 to 90 
Dounds $10 each for quick sale. Also some young 
up to 140 pounds ready for light service. 


W. D Dickinson. Burkeville, Va. 


Fine Berkshire Boar 


Iam offering for sale my 2nd prize under 
year boar at the recent Knoxville show, 

aster Lee’s Duke 147839. Farrowed Dec. 
1, 1919, weight over 300 Ibs. in breeding 
condition. He is a great individual and 
asure breeder. He is bred right, being a 
grandson of Masterpiece 7700. Price \ 
First check take him. 


LH. Gwaltney, <= - = Hickman, Tenn 








Jere Mitre 
shat 

and an overlay of plank used. The 

driveway, gutters and drain should 

be made of concrete. 

The harness room is placed handy 
to all the stalls. A stair could be 
put in this room to go to the second 
story, or a ladder could be put up 
the hay chute. 

A driveway is provided to go 
through the barn. This makes the 
cleaning of the barn easy and allows 
plenty of room for the handling of 
the mules. 

Regarding the framing of the barn, 
a wing joist frame would give a good 
self-supporting roof with large ca- 
pacity. The Progressive Farmer can 
supply a book on Farm Buildings 
that will give details for this roof. 





Virginia Pure-Bred Livestock Breed- 
ers’ Association. 


A representative meeting of quite 
a number of the most prominent 
breeders of pure-bred stock in the 
State of Virginia, was held in Rich- 
mond about the middle of October. 
Mr. John F. Lewis was made Presi- 
dent; Mr. O. I. Thomas, Treasurer, 
and Mr. W. C. Ehrhardt, Secretary. 
The aim and object of the associa- 
tion is to advance the livestock in- 
terest of the State in every way pos- 
sible. J. M. BELL. 





If people would only follow your 
teachings, this would be a better 
country.—L. M. ‘Moffett, Atlanta, Ga. 





FEEDING COTTONSEED MEAL TO 
HORSES, 


The advice which some teachers 
give the farmers is often amusing if 
not effective. For instance, we re- 
cently noted a case wherein a certain 
college man advised the feeding of 
cottonseed meal to horses and then 
followed this good advice with a iot 
of silly and unnecessary observa- 
tions on the necessity for great care 
in feeding it. We feel sorry for 
those timid souls who are unable to 
take a positive stand on any subject. 
There is no great danger in feeding 
cottonseed meal to horses, and it re- 
quires no great skill or care to feed 
it successfully. 

Any horse receiving the usual ra- 
tion of corn fodder or grass hay and 
cora, may have at least 4 pounds of 
the corn taken out and 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal put in its place and 
the owner and the horse both be 
gainers thereby. There is no evi- 
dence worthy the name to show that 
a horse receiving no more than two 
or three pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day was ever injured by it and there 
is an abundance of evidence to show 
that many of them have been bene- 
fited by such feeding. 





GOVERNMENT REMOUNT STATION 


The United States Government has 
recently established a remounting 
station at Front Royal, Va., where a 
large stud of royally bred stallions 
will be kept for breeding purposes. 

It is the plan of the Government 
to secure a number of choice mares 
from various sections of the State, 
and these will be used with the idea 
of producing horseflesh that will 
stand the wear and tear incident to 
the service demanded of the army 
horse. 

England, Austria, France, Germany, 
Russia, as well as America, are try- 
ing to breed a class of horse for 
aimy use that will possess, in the 
respect of staying qualities, at least, 
the characteristics of the famous 
“four-milers’’ of the days of our 
grandfathers. J. M. BELL. 

Your paper comes up to all that 
any farmer could ask.—J. W. Wal- 
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It makes one think of the great 
Western stock-growing country to 
see the attractively gotten up and 
handsomely illustrated booklet pre- 
pared by Mr. Edgar B. Moore, propri- 
etor of the Selwyn Hotel, Charlotte, 
N. C., advertising his annual sale of 
Berkshires, Jerseys and Holsteins, 
October 28th. Mr. Moore is doing 
pioneer work and can not be too 
highly commended for his enter- 
prise. 
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“LOOK FOR THE BOY” 


It is aserious matter. The roof- 
ing you select either protects your 
property from damage, or causes 
you expense and loss. You ought 
to be sure before you order. 


REX FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


courts your most critical inspec. 
tion; the more you lookinto it the 
firmer will be your coaviction 
that it ought to cover your build- 
ings. WE shan’t urge you to 
buy—but we do ask that you let 
us put the facts before you. Write 
us today for full particulars and 
estimates. 


Smith Courtney Co., 


RICHMOND, VA., 
Dept. A. 








= [Everything in Supplies 
“8 for Factory and Mill. 





ker, Waynesville, N. C. 

















Per 
Roll 


a 


from two to five pieces in the roll. 
length. 
and destroyed, and a new piece started. 


cept in shorter lengths. 


Fesm 
1 Ply Rubber Roofing Mill Ends Per Roll. $ .77. 
3 Fay Rep 9 EM Ends Ber Rep 6 7. 


3 ¢ “ 


“ “ “ae “ “ 


1 
R2gular Spotless Rubber Roofing. One pie 
include Natis and Cement. 


-05. 
c2 to 


F 
1 Ply Sp >tless Rubber Rofing per R 
g¢ “ “ ve 


“ 


li $ .98. 
ss me 1.19. 


Order from this ad; quality guaranteed. 
are free. 


“ “ “ 


Rubber Roofing 


[ We have a small lot of mill ends of our Spotless Rubber Roofing, put ‘up in 
rolls of about 116 square feet enough to cove. 
With each roll is packed large head roofing nails and cement for applying. These 
mill ends are exactly the same as our regular Spotless Roofing execept they run 
i Regular Spotless Rubber Roofing is in one 
In making Rubber Roofing sometimes a piece is spoiled, this is cut out 
This causes some short lengths called 
“Mill Ends,” which are all right and exactly the same as our regular Roofing ex- 
Remember nails and cement included. 
full weight, the 1 Ply weighing 36 lbs., 2 Ply 47 Ibs., and 3 + ly 58 Ibs., per roll. 
can ship from Richmond or factory pear Pauadelphis at prices below. 

pactory. 


rom F?ctory. 


1.37. 1.49. 
If you must have samgles, write for them—they 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


“The South’s Mail Order House.” 


100 square feet and allow for laps. 


This Roofing is 
We 

From Rich nond. 
eee Sey Ble, Cee a eee $ .84. 


89. 


1,15. 
the roll, absolutely the best made. Prices 





1,27. 





76 Shockoe Square, 
Richmond, Va. 


71 











“ELECTROID” ROOFING 





lply - 
2 ply 


3 ply 


is reco 





$1.35 per square 
$1.65 per square 
$2.00 per square 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement 
and directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
ized as the standard and best roofing of the kind. 
Write for samples, or, better still, send check, express or 
post-office order for your requirements. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


Charleston, 'S. C. 
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THREE BERKSHIRES FOR A BREEDER 


Hiwh-class, «hoicely bred; 1 bour by Lee Pr: oiler 5th; 
3 Master fece sows ready to b eed in Jauu.ry for April 
pis, rice- r og ral. A! three are resistered. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS ready to deliver December 
20th, good ones; a Berkshir: 
bour 18 mont « 0 4. us r3 of splendid p:<s; 2 Berkshire 
boar 7 mon‘hs old, a cholcely bred one; 2 Berksaire 
sows -uc ling pigs now; 3 B rkshire sows ready to be 
bred At!l registered but the you.g p a and they can 
be. Come an see or write to B, P. WILLIAMSON, 
SPOTTSWOOD "ARM, RALEIGH, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY SERVICE BOARS 


Splendid youn» boars, ready for service. Will 
sell cheap. Choice pigs ten we ks old to sell at 
$10 each. All pure ured and registered. 


J. W. ETCHISON, Cana, N. C. 


Pure Cotton Seed 


Ata Bargain 
Iam going to move and will sell all 
my cotton seed at $1 bushel; 5 bushels, 
$3.75; 10 bushels, $7. Ginned separately; 
the genuine Hastings Mortgage Lifter. 


J.M Comer, Powder Springs, Ga 


COTTON 


Every cotton-grower, large 
or small. should write to 


B. WwW. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and descriptive ci renlar of his early 
and prolific cotton, with price of seed. It’s free 
and will be wortb hundreds of dollars to you 
Quick maturity and vill make 8 bales per acre 


$2.25 per bu. Reid’s Yel- 

SEED CORN low Dent, purest of breed- 

ing. High-yielding corn 

that you can depend on; already selected. Ship 

ed in ear or shelled as you like. Also Mule Foot 

hous. registered. HENRY M. BOSTON, breeder 
New Berlin, [linois. 




















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 





In this department we shal! publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general 
guarantee to such announcements, because 
every purchaser should see land for bim- 
self before buying, but no man ts permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references 
as to honesty and financial responsibility 


The famous Piedmon 
section, northeast 
Georgia. The land of 
po he ages = 8 — 
jucements to fruit growers, dairymen, On, ani 
= en. A great demand for diversified farming 
me product to sell every month, close to market and 
ices. Twenty odd tourist hot=ls in Habersham Co 
bo summer and winter Goat Ld 78 miles from 
tlanta, on main .ine of Southern Railway to Washin 
ton, D. C. Ten acre apple orchard produced 8500 bush: 
of applies, netting . Equally as good for peaches 
rapes, etc. The best of far..ing lands will pro 
Shee 1 fo 2 bales of cutton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, besides large crops of sma:i grain and hay. Pure 
water, fine climate, no mosquitoes, splendid scenery, 
fine schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. ces 
range from $5.00 to $50.00 peracre Send for deseriptive 
Gamphiet and eS list CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 
INVESTMENT OMPANY., Cornelia 











+ 








It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced laid that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops, 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, will mail a free book profusely 
illustrated with duotone engravings, supported by 
signed statements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock; and tell how we can help 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. ~ 








_J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 


Best Land in the South 


For the Money 








Soil rich loam, gently rolling, well watered, 
above overflow, well improved; no stumps. Price 
less than expense of clearing stumps in other 
sections. Most legumes grow to perfection. 
Health and water good. Large tracts for inves- 
tors; small farms if you like. Near railroad. 


H. Guy Hathorn, Woodville, Miss 
FARM FOR PROFIT ©@,.2¢itoa. tne 


Carolina, the 
*"Nation’s on @ 7 “ Leste other be pond fay veue 
jo farming ov small ca: " 
pa re fade mg write CAROL INA THheK ING DE 
VELOPMENT CO.. 822 Southern Bidg.. Wilmington, MN. C. 


$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bu 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine. 
i> One agent says: “Made $50 in 8 

i days.” We pay $758 month an 
BR expenses; or co ion. ¢ 


PEASE MPG, 00, Dopt. F Ginsinnati, hie: 




















Live Stock 


= 








and Dairy 




















THE LANGUAGE OF FEEDING 
AGAIN EXPLAINED. 


Some Terms the Man Who Would 
Feed Intelligently Must Learn. 


In our feeding articles we have 
been compelled te use the terms, 
protein, carbohydrates, and fats. We 
know that the average farmer ob- 
jects to the use of such unfamiliar 
terms and we avoid them when pos- 
sible; but if any man is to learn 
feeding, if he is to be am intelligent 
feeder, and not a ‘“‘quack,” he must 
learn these terms, or what they 
mean. If they are hard, it is not our 
fault. If other terms with which the 
farmer is familiar could be substi- 
tuted, we would gladly do so, but 
such terms are not in existence and 
there is no other course open than 
to use them in the hope of making 
them famillar to our readers. Our 
chief mission is to teach, and the 
meaning of these terms is the first 
lesson to be learned in the study and 
understanding of feeding. They are 
as essential to feeding, as potash, 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid are to 
an understanding of fertilizers, or as 
the multiplication table is to arith- 
metic. 


It is simply folly for any man to 
think he can get much good out of 
being told the amounts of certain 
kinds of feeds that will make a ra- 
tion for any particular animal. This 
may or may not be useful informa- 
‘ion in individual cases, but such in- 
formation comes about as far from 
naking a successful, economical and 
‘ntelligent feeder, as a lot of pre- 
scriptions or ‘“receipts’’ come from 
making a doctor of a man who knows 
nothing of anatomy, physiology, dis- 
eased conditiens and the actions and 
uses of medicines. These terms, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, and fats are the 
4 BC of feeding, and the maa who 
is not sufficiently interested to learn 
what they mean will never become 
an intelligent feeder, although he 
may get much good out of other parts 
of these feeding articles. The truth 
of the matter, however, is that these 
terms are net hard, unless we are 
willing to admit that any term is 
hard that we have not been accus- 
tomed to using. For instance, the 
term ‘‘fertilizer’’ is a much more dif- 
ficult word to learn the full meaning 
of, than is “carbohydrates” or ‘‘nu- 
tritive ratio.” Cultivation is aiso 
equally hard and the same is true of 
thousands of other terms in common 
use. We have never become familiar 
with the terms protein, 
drates, etc., because we have never 
been stock feeders and have not been 
interested in the subject; but that is 
no reason for not learning what they 
mean. For the benefit of those who 
passed these terms over, because they 


thought them hard, befere they knew | 


their essential nature in a proper un- 
derstanding of feeding problems, we 
shall here repeat the definitions of 
them as given in the early articles of 
this series on Feeding Farm Animals. 

Ash.—The ash in feed or animal 
is the mineral matter it contains. 
It is all that is left after burning un- 
til everything is driven off that can 
be by the most thorough burning 
In animals, it is found largely in the 
bones in combination with other sub- 
stances. 

Protein.—The term protein is used 
to designate the substances in plants 
and animals which contain nitrogen 
If the amount of protein in a sub- 
stance is known, the amount of nitro- 
gen can be found by dividing by 6%. 


For instance, if cottonseed meal con- ; 


tains 42 per cent of protein, it con- 
tains (42+6% —6.72) 6.72 per cent 
of nitrogen. 
stances in feeds contain nitrogen. 


carboby- ; 


None of the other sub- } 


Protein is found in the active or 
living parts of plants, and in the lean 
meat, and other tissues of -animals. 
Animals can not make it out of the 
nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen 
and sulphur which it contains, but 
must get it ready made from plants 
which alone can make it from the 
simple elements. 

Carbohydrates.—This term is gen- 
erally used as if meaning the same 
as sugars and starches, but this is 
not correct for there are other sub- 
stances such as gums. They are made 
up of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
in varying proportions. There are 
two general classes of substances in- 
cluded in the carbohydrates and if it 
did not complicate matters for the 
feeder it would be much better to 
avoid the use of the term carbohy- 
drates and use these two terms in- 
stead. These two terms are, crude 
fiber and nitrogen free extract. When 
these are taken together they make 
up what are called the carbo- 
hydrates of feeds. We would be 
pleased to use this single term to 
cover both substances and shall do 
so largely; but it is necessary to un- 
derstand the two terms because the 
tags required by most State laws to 
be attached to mixed feeds show the 
crude fiber, but do not show the ni- 
trogen free extracts or the carbohy- 
drates. Moreover, as. stated, the 
amount of crude fiber which is usual- 
ly harder to digest, is some index of 
the value of a feed. Usually the 
greater the per cent of crude fiber, 
the lower the value of the feed. 
These terms are likely to confuse the 
beginner, but if we remember that 
the term carbohydrates includes both 
the crude fiber and the nitrogen free 
extract, there will be no trouble, for 
they both play the same part in feed- 
ing and the portions digested of each 
are of about equal value. 

The carbohydrates make up the 
larger part of grains and hays and 
also the larger part of the feed nutri- 
ents of green feeds. For instance, 
the carbohydrates constitute over 72 
per cent of corn and 74 per cent of 
timothy hay. 

As stated the carbohydrates are 
made up of crude fiber and nitrogen 
free extract. 

Crude Fiber is the woody or 
fibrous parts of plants. Technically 
it is called cellulose, of which lint 
cotton is largely composed. It is 
made up of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen like the starches and sugars, 
but in different proportions. It is 
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harder to digest than these, however 
although that part digested or used 
by the animals is of about equa 
value to these substances, [pn some 
plants and feeds there is very littl 
crude fiber, while in others, like 
straws, for example, there is a large 
amount. For instance, corn containg 
only 2.2 per cent of crude fiber, while 
cottonseed hulls contain 46 per cent 
and oat straw 37 per cent. 

Nitrogen Free Extract is used to 
designate certain substances in Plants 
which contain no nitrogen, but the 
use of the term is somewhat confys. 
ing because other substances such as 
fats and crude fiber contain no nitro. 
gen. It is made up largely of starch. 
es and sugars. 

If we remember that the amount ut 
crude fiber is somewhat of an ind. 
cation of the value of a concentrateq 
feed, we may then for all practica) 
purposes include both nitrogen freg 
extract and crude fiber under the one 
term carbohydrates. 

The nutritive ratio is simply the 
proportion in which these substances 
are present in a ration, or in the feed 
for one day. 





An improved breed of hogs and 
cattle will make money for you. 








Takes Hold of its Work 


and Never Lets Go 


—This Bull Dog 
Gasoline Engine 


ID YOU ever before’ see an 

engine so compact? so solid? 
so rugged and strong? Notice 
how simple it is, too, stripped of 
every unnecessary part. The Bull 
Dog is built along correct lines— 
bul t for long, hard service. Sim- 
=" and strength are_keynotes 

ere. 


You want an engine that will 
start when you are ready and 


hang on until the job is finished. 
That’s the Bull Dog. 


Write to-day for complete des- 
criptive catalog showing designs 
and sizes for every purpose. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 





Thy Fairb nk: C mp?ny never mide ap or 
article. Manu’acturers uf Fairbanks Sc ies— 
st ndard tor 80 y: ars. 





Ba 
























Planter 


For Cotton, Corn, 
Peas, Sorghum P 

and other seeds.- 

YEAR BOOK FREE. { 


$20 CASH 


PRIZES 


\ rite for particulars, 


B. F. Avery & Sons, 


ee Louisville, Ky. 





SEED PUT IN RIGHT! 


All-steel construction, friction brake-standards, double- 
: pitman drive, rolled-steel axle and driving shaft; with- 
Stands strain of every day work; lasts longer and gives 


Ave *S . “ horse planter. Most perfect seed 
a uni distribution; big variety of plates. 


Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, Memphis, Shreveport, La. 


better service than any other one- 


Corn housing fits snugly inside 
of hopper. Removable, hinged, 
tilting hopper,easily inspected,re- 
moved or thrown in or out of gear. 
Few parts and all solid and strong; simplest 
tosetup; readiest 


to operate. : 


















Quick return. One ha 





. Cuts faster. Uses less power. 
Portable—easy to set = Absolutely accurate set. 
f the parts of other milis. 

The perfected sawmill of 56 years experience, 
{ Get our big. new catalogue on Sawmills. 
| Steam Engines Boilers. and Mill Equipments. 
; 4 4-8. FARQUHAR CO.. itd.. Box600. York Pa. i 
i : 
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THE MARKETS 




















RALEIGH COTTON. 





Goret middling ------ -.----——————= 84 
iddling.-———-------~ ei 







Low grades .--~-- 
SAVANNAH COTTON. 
.T. Wil): ams, editor The 
(Report f aralshed | bg wr a 


Week en“ing Nov 20, 1911 


Good ordinary -.....--— 7% 
Ree MIAME — aeeoe-cnre 9% 
Midd ine RE 
Good middling 
Cottonseed (cac iuis) — per ton aa 
Cottonseed meal—per ton 
Total sales bales 23,867 
A very steady tone has prevailed 
during the week, especially for higa 


grades, which are less plentiful. 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


f WwW. @. Lambert, Manager, 
Rep Fen Stock Yards. Richmond, Va.) 


November, 20, 1911. 





Steers, best, per cwt. ao ame $6.00 to 6.25 
2 to good, per cwt.,-——- 5.0 to 6.5u 
common to fair, per cwt.,........ 426 to 4.75 
Helfers, best, per CWL  —-----——-—=-- 6.00 to 6.25 
medium to good, per cwt.,----- 4.25 to 4.75 
common to fair, per cwt., --—----- 8.26 to 8.75 
Cows, best, per CWt., --------—---—— 8.75 to 4.00 
medium to good, per cwt.,-—--- 8.00 to 3.50 
common to fair, per cwt., ——-- 2.00 to 260 
Oxen, per cwt., -———- omens... $60t0 6.00 
Bulls, per OWt., -——---—-eeeaevnn=-.. 350 to 4:0 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,———- ——--. 7.00 to + 
metinm per ewt., nn mene - R08 te AO 
Dairy cows, per bead... —— 26.00 te 55 v0 
Hogs, best, per cwt., -——--------—— 6 75 to 6 90 
00d, PEF CWt., ann nmmennmee- 6,50 6.75 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.-—---. 5.0 to 6 WwW 
ae perowi — tanto ti 
, per | concen K 
on apg aati tion $0) to 6.00 


eommon lambs 





_ 


CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
































é i | 10% 

Be sutictsrareaee He 
oc tn 
Butter, creamery -——~-...-.- al ests 36 | 
Hams, choice 18% 
Lard, pure, tier 10% 
Meal, pearl oF 
iar -Timothy 1.80 to na bh 
Corn: hit, 

, mixed..__....-. ee women © 94 i] 

clipped, white 62 

mixed . - 60 j 

—Oracked corn, per bushel... 88 

chop, per 100 pounds .._....... 1.65 . 


bran, per 100 pounds ——... 1.6 
bran, per 100 pounds..__.. 
, per 100 pounds _— 


Hulls, per 1 
Cation Ties, PISCE sacnchanecuceccess Ky 
Rebundled ; 











——— 
sat patent-—-——$5.75 to 6.26 
holon wheat patent: ee > cs 
t 


nN 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Official wholesale quotations. 
friclly prime 
r On cone CEEEEOscap ones 
oy D 


Machine-picked .------------.----- 44@a% 
hb, per bushel___....-........$1.25 
WPEAS, per bushel .--...... 2.10 











© ance 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
New York, Nov. 21, 1911. 

Potatoes, $3.25@3.50 per bbl.; 
Per 180 ths. bulk, $2.75@3; South- 
em second crop, per bDbbl., $2.25. 
Sweets, $2@2.50 per bbl. Yellow 
Onions, $2.25@2.50 per 140-Ib. bag; 
white, $1.75@1.90 per crate; red, 
$160@2 per bag. Cabbage, white, 
ber ton, $10@14; red, $18@2z2. 
Brussels sprouts, per at., 6@10c. 
Wax beans, $2@2.75 per basket; 
steen $1@3; limas, $1.50@2.50 per 
basket. Beets, per bbl., $1@1.25. 
Carrots, 75c.@$1 per bbl.; per 100 
bunches $1@1.50. Cucumbers, $2@ 
3 per basket. Chicory, per bbl., $2.50. 
Celery, “knob,” $3@4 per 100 
bunches. Cauliflower, $1@2 per bbl. 
Eggplant, $1.50@2.50 per box. 
Horseradish, $4.75@5 per 100 tbs. 
Kale, 60@75c. per bbl. Lettuce, 50c. 
@$1.50 per basket. Okra, $2@3 per 
Mbasket carrier. Peas, $3@5 per 
basket. Peppers, $1.50@2 per box. 
Pumpkins, 50 @75c. per bbl. Pars- 
ley, 15e.@$1 per 100 bunches. Rad- 
ishes, 40@50c. per basket. Romaine, 
1@1.50 per basket. Spinach, 75@ 
Mc, per bbl. Squash, 75c. per bbl. 
for Hubbard. Turnips, 90c.@$1 per 
Dbl. Tomatoes, $2@3 per carrier. 


Watercress, $1.50@2.50 per 100 
bunches. 











Apples, $2@4 per bbl., as to qual- 


ity. Pears, $2@5 per bbl. Niagara 
grapes, $30@35 per ton. Cranberies 
$6@10 per bbl. Citron, 40@60c. 
per bbl. 

Wheat, 983%c. Oats, 54%c. 


Mess pork, per bbl., $16.75 @17.25. 
Mess beef, per bbl., $12. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Receipts have been very large this 
whole week as we had a good season, 
and as we have had a very heavy 
rain we look for full receipts next 


week. Prices for all grades of to- 
bacco, particularly of the common 
ones, have been fully maintained 


and are slightly higher. The various 
Trust branches are by far the most 
active bidders for all grades on the 
market, comparatively little tobacco 
bacco were sold at full prices. A 
few piles of hard-fired Powhatan to- 
bacco was sold at full prices. A 
small sale of loose Burley tobacco 
was attempted but it seems that buy- 
ers are not quite ready yet for this 
kind, the tobacco was therefore not 
sold but taken in and the sale stop- 
ped. With favorable weather we ex- 
pect that a considerable portion of 
the crop will come to market before 
the close of the year. There is a 
good demand for old tobaccos and 
all flue-cured stock has been pretty 
well picked over. 


OTHER TOBACCO MARKETS. 


The deliveries for loose leaf for 
the past week, have been heavier 
than ever before known in the month 
of November, and except where ihe 
weed was delivered in bad order, 
prices were well maintained on all of 
the Virginia markets. There is no 
sign of a weakening. 

All grades were in good demand 
on the Lynchburg market, and while 
the receipts were very heavy, yet the 
tobacco was easily handled, and with- 
out any sign of a glut. All grades 
were in good demand at firm prices. 

Petersburg sales for the week 
were 386,420 pounds. The market 
was active and firm. It is expected 
that the sales of next week will be 
even larger. 

All grades were in good demand 
on the Farmville market, and if sea- 
sonable weather prevails, a large 
portion of the crop will be sold be- 
fore the new year. 

In the neighborhood of 1,750,000 
pounds of leaf tobacco was market- 
ed at South Boston the past week. 
The sales on Tuesday were the larg- 
est of the season. In consequence of 
the very large offerings double sales 
were held, even then it was impossi- 
ble to finish up the same day. Prices 
have been higher this season at this 
market than ever before. 

At Bedford City the sales were the 
heaviest of the season, with prices 
which were very satisfactory to the 
planters. 

The farmers around Danville are 
marketing the crop as fast as possi- 
ble and there were heavy receipts 
the past week, with firm market. The 
buyers were in full force, and the 
offerings were eagerly taken at top 
prices. Both old and new dried to- 
baccos were active. 

The Dillwyn market had extremely 
heavy breaks the past week. The to- 
bacco was in fine order and the mar- 
ket was active, with good prices on 
all grades. 

In spite of the dry weather of the 
past summer, the crop of Bucking- 
ham County will average 85 per cent 
of a full crop. J. M. BELL. 





An improved breed of hogs and 
cattle will make money for you. 





HOW TO CUT UP THE HOGS. 





(Continued from page 8.) 
jowls are often removed for salting 
The hams, 


before the head is split. 


(17) 1005 


made into sausage and fat trimmings 
into lard. The feet, snout and ears 
are pickled and the head boiled for 
head-cheese, 

If it is not intended to use the 























FIGLRS 4—HUW TO DIVIDE THE SIDE MEAT. 


shoulders, and bacon strip may be 
cured and smoked, the loin cut into 
chops or roasts, as im mutton, and 
used fresh. All lean trimmings are 


side pork as bacon, it is advisable to 
cut it into smaller pieces, as it packs 
closer in the barrel. From Farmers’ 
Bulletin 143. 








RECIPE FOR CORNED BEEF AND 
PICKLED PORK, 
6 gals. of water, 
6 qts. of salt, 
4 oz. saltpeter, 
1 ID sugar, 
1 qt. molasses, 
For 100 pounds of beef. 


Cut the beef into pieces of con- 
venient size for use. When cold pack 
in barrel and pour the brine over it. 
Place a board and weight on the 
beef to keep it covered by the pickle. 
The beef will be ready for use in ten 
days, but is better in two weeks or 
a month; it will keep six months. A 
fish barrel or herring keg or kilt 
will answer to hold the beef. The 
brine can be made in the proportions 
slated above for any amount of meat, 
and can be kept on hand for tongues, 
chines or small pieces of meat as they 
may become handy. 

Hams can be put in this pickle for 
four weeks and afterwards hung and 
smoked. Also what is called pickled 
pork can be put in it and kept unti 
used. [ do not think that pickled 
pork kept well during the summer 
in this State. 

The original recipe was that 
used by the parties who furnished 
the United States Navy with corned 
beef in 1850. The contractors were 
required to furnish account of how 
the meat was prepared. Governor 
Graham, who was Secretary of the 
Navy at that time, had several hur 
dred copies of the formula made ano 
sent to acquaintances in North Caro. 
lina and elsewhere. His family has 
used It ever since. I have never 
known a barrel, when put up in good 
condition, to spoil. 

The original prescription called for 
brown sugar and the pickle was 
boiled and skimmed as long as any- 
thing rose, then allowed to cool be- 
fore putting on the meat. For thirty 
years I have mixed it cold with gran- 
ulated sugar and omitted the boiling 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
North Carolina State Commissioner 
of Agriculture 


Our advertisers, Messrs. S. H. 
Stanbery & Sons, of Newport, Tenn., 
have sold a two-year-old Duroc-Jer- 
sey boar to an Illinois breeder for 
$1,000. They state that this is the 
largest price ever paid for a South- 
ern-bred Duroc-Jersey. It is cer- 
tainly encouraging to see breeders 
from other sections coming to the 
South for stock. 





Serenity, undisturbed by fretful 
restlessness, is characteristic of a 
good brood sow. Any breeder of ex- 
perience will know just what is meant 
when it is said that a sow is “moth- 
erly,’ but the exact meaning is diffi- 
cult to set down in words. This ma- 
ternal manifestation has an import- 
ant bearing on success with a litter, 
and the dam’s promise in this regard 
should have weight in her purchase. 
In making a selection, the teats 
should be examined to discover that 
there are a dozen, well formed, not 
too small or obscure, and giving in- 
dications of supplying abundant 
milk.—Swine in America. 





Cabbage Piants 


vaddags Pi nts uow ready, 
The siaudtird,wint ec varie ics. 
Oage to tour thousand at $1.60 
Des tuou.aaod. d:0 ¥thousaud 
Ph ac $i 26 vcr thousaoa. lu thous- 
gaudup at $1 W ver tavusand. 
High Crest Truck Farm 
G.i.B. Penny, trop, 
Route 1, Raielyh, N.C. 


Cabbage, Lettuce and Parsley tlants 


for immediate delivery. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Im- 
proved Big Boston Lettuce, extra fine 
field grown plants, $1 per 1000; in 5000 
lots at eighty-five (85) cents per thousand. 
Extra fine curled Parsley Flants at $1.25 
per 1000. 3 o3 se8 io : 
FOX-HALL FARM 
R. F. D. No. 2 Nortolk, Va. 


Frost Prool Cabbage Piants 


By the million. Early Jersey Wakefield, the 
finest known. $1.50 per 1000. Cheaper in quantities. 
JNO. L. HESTER, Durham. N. C. 


Cabbage Piants Coen Air grown and Frost 


Guaranteed prices, 
1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Varieties, Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, Augusta Trucker, Flat butch. Now ready. 
4 E. \imesuoN, 8 F D.1 Viedmunt. », C 




















Stoc y, vigorous and 


r tesandf:t!cou t 


on‘ large orders 





W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 


set as $90n as posvibie t» ia ure early hea sing 
and a good price. If sei d 
weather subject to this climate. Low express 
Early Je-s*y nd Charles 
ton. Wakefieid’s Suc ession 
1.25; 2000 ani over $1.00 per 1000. Special price X 


Cabbagr Plants for Sale 


*Oar plants are the finest we have ever grown. 
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"THs book is officially published by 
the American Poultry Association. 
They never allow it to be sold for less 
than its regular price, $1.50. 


It contains a complete de- 
scription of all recognized va- 
rieties of fowls. 


~ If you are interested in fine chickens, 
you need this work It’s the one and 
only official authority. 

Work up a club of only three (3) new 

early subscribers for The Progressive 
Parmer and we will send you a copy 
postage prepaid—only 3 new subscribers 
to win it. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

Raleigh, North Carolina 








Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. | 








JEFFREY’S 


BUFF ROCKS 


Have won more prizes at the best shows 
in the south than all competitors com- 
bined. A few fine cockerels still left at 
$2 to $3 each. Two extrafine ones at $5. 
Jas. N. Jeifrey - - Raleigh North Carolina 


White Leghoro and Wyandotte Cocke els — 
S.C. W. Leghorn (Wyckoff strain) and quality 
White Wyandotte cockerels. Pure bred, heavy 
laying strain. Just the kind you will need for 
breeding purposes, from $1.50 to $4. 

PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 


Cockerels and Hens 


Barred and Buff Plymouth Rock, 
White and Brown Leghorns. 
Hens $1.50 each. Cockerels $2 each. 


A. & M. College & xperiment Station 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


Single Comd White Leghorns 
Exclusively 
**That’s My Business’’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Atlantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Ha; den Clement, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 


PURE BRED STOCK 

* Now is yuur cuauce to buy pu e bres cocserels at 
reasovabie prices. 1150 Wuite Wyendotte cockere|s §2 to 
$38each 1vv S. C, W: ite Le gborn cockerels §2 to $3 each. 
Toey will make prize winneis. At the recent Lyuch- 
burg Fair, Oct. 1911, iu hot competition, I won the fo:- 
lowiu.g prizes: Wuite Leghorns, tot ad 8rd cuckerel, 
ist ,puliet auo 1st pen. White Wyand.ttes, 2ud cockerel, 
8rd pulles, and 2nd pen. I ouly sh wed young stock, 
Berk:hire pigs, cightioten weeks od, $8 exch or $15a 
pair. B-ing ored in tie South, our stock Is acclimated 
and you'un norisk, All stock guarantecd. Write to- 
day for ful: par ticuiars, 

R.E Craddock Igioe Farm, Lyachburg, Va., Route 4. 


150 Choice Breeders 
150S.C. R de, Buff Rocks, Acco as, ¥ hite Leghorns, 
Black Miuacoras and Columbian Wyandotte-. Oid an 
young sto:k for sale. G od breeding cockerels $1.50 
aid up; Puilcts $1.25 tu$3. If you neca breediug stock, 
write your wants to 
THt HAHN P. ULTRY YARDS, Hickory, N.C. 


EGGS $1.50 PER SITTING OF 13 
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GETTING THE CHICKENS READY FOR WINTER. 





Some Things to Do Now if You Would Have Winter Eggs— 
Look After the Houses, Provide Dust Baths and Scratching 
Sheds, Get Rid of Lice, See Tha t Your Birds Have Green Feed, 


Animal Matter and Pure Water. 





Bv Uncle Jo. 


getting the fowls ready for ,ood 

work this winter is to see that 
the roof of the hen-house is wa- 
ter-tight; that every crack and 
rent in the back or on sides of the 
house are closed, either with strips 
of wood, pieces of tin, or cotton in 
the knot, holes. I am writing this, 
presuming that you have open-front 
houses. Don’t think I want you to 
have your hen-house almost air-tight 
for I do not. Fresh, pure air from 
the right direction never killed hu- 
man or fowl—it’s the drafts that kill. 
A perfectly tight house shut up on 
four sides has killed thousands of 
chickens. Forty or 50 hens in an 
8x10 or 10x12 house, shut in tight 
for 15 hours, as they are in winter, 
throw off considerable heat from 
their bodies, which to some extent 
warms up the house, and then, in the 
morning coming out heated, into the 
cold, frosty air they catch cold; if 
this is neglected by the owner of the 
fowls, catarrh follows, and it’s a 
short step to roup, sorehead and 
canker. 

If your house is a closed one, cut 
ventilators high up over the roosting 
poles so the drafts can’t strike the 
chickens on the roost. See that the 
floor is perfectly dry, and that no 
rain or snow can blow into the house 
to make the floor damp. 


Il. 


Give the hen-house a good coat of 
whitewash before cold weather 
comes. Also give the hens a thor- 
ough dusting with my lice powder, 
made as follows: Take a peck of dry 
road dust, or wood ashes; add to 
these 4 ounces of sulphur, 2 fluid 
ounces of crude carbolic acid and 2 
fluid ounces of kerosene oil. Mix 
thoroughly by passing all through an 
old flour sifter. There is no better 
lice powder made than this. A lousy 
hen will eat half as much again as 
one without lice. 

While I am on the subject of dust, 
collect two or three barrels of road 
dust; make a frame 6 inches deep, 3 
feet square, and place this in the 
corner of the hen-house away from 
the roosts, and in this frame put two 
or three buckets of the road dust; 
then get a “bale” of snuff and mix 
it with the dust, and the hens will 
have a dry dust bath all winter, and 
they will, if you keep the frame re- 
plenished with dust and snuff, keep 
lice in check all winter. They will 


T = VERY first thing to do in 





WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVELY 


A few EXTRA GOOD early hatched Cockerels, 
$2.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. E. WHITSITT, oh er 6 Austin, Ind. 
Near Louisville, Ky. 





Choice Young Breeding Stock For Sale 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks, andS. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozen, and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


@ 8B. Geer, s-- - = - Nashville, Tenn. 





8. O. White anda Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 

dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 

Light Brahmas, C.1. Games, and 8S. ©. Rhode 
d Reds. e Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 

11, Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED., Props,, 
R.F D 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C, 


START RIGHT 


E.White Orpington chicks 6 for for $3 50 
andabrooder. Noinbreeding. Exhibi- 
tion s'ock. Write to-day. 


Waveland Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 








S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Winners at State Fair, 1910 and 1911 
Cockerels for sale $2.50 each. Trios, $ and $6. 
Pens, $7.50to $10. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money back. Write your wants. 
W. B. COBB. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 


STACYS’ STOCK FAM Amelia, Va 
Profitable Poultry 


White and Brown Leghorns, both combs; R. I. 
Reds and White Orpingtons. Stock for sale. 
Also bees. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 











dust themselves two or three times a 
week, and more effectually than you 
could do it. 


iil. 


If your fowls are yarded, and your 
hen-house is not large enough to 
have a scratching pen in it, make 
one in the corner of the yard. Take 
four boards 1x10x10 or 12, and form 
a square of them by nailing them to- 
gether. Place this frame in the high- 
est part of the yard, where the water 
can not settle around or under it; 
put a cheap low roof over this, say 
30 inches on front and 18 i: ches at 
rear—you don’t want the roof high 
or rain will blow under it. Just soa 
hen can stand erect at the lowest end 
is all you want. Fill this pen with 
old straw, oak or pine leaves or any 
sort of litter, and feed all grain in 
this shed. You can make the roof of 
small saplings and throw straw over 
them—this will last one winter at 
least, and you will get enough extra 
eggs for your pains to buy good lum- 
ber for next winter. 

If you allow your fowls liberty, 
and there are no suitable scratching 
places, make them in some sheltered 
spot. 

You may think me old and riding 
a hobby, but a hen that has a place 
to scratch, even if she doesn’t find 
anything to eat, will lay more than 
one that has no place to scratch. It’s 
the very exercise the hen needs. 


IV. 


Years ago some one wrote that 
winter eggs could be had, “if the 
hens were given summer conditions.”’ 
What are they? (1) A comfortable 
roosting place, (2) a variety of grain, 
(3) green feed, and (4) animal mat- 
ter. That sounds easy. It has been 
practically demonstrated that green 
beef bones contain all the elements 
that go to make a complete egg. 
Green bone is out of the question 
with most farmers, it being too hard 
to procure and grind. The very next 
best thing is boiled lean meat and 
granulated dry bone fed together. 
The great packing houses have put 
on the market a prepared meat scrap 
that fills the bill, and while it is not 
a complete egg maker as is the green 
ground bone, man can assist in mak- 
ing it so by feeding other things as a 
substitute. If you will feed your hens 
6 ounces of meat scrap per week, 
costing 1% cents, and then feed a 
variety of grain, either whole or in 
mashes, and all the green stuff they 
will eat—cabbage, rye, oats, rape, or 
turnips and tops—you will have sum- 
mer feeding, consequently eggs. Dry 
grains should always be fed in litter, 
and the mashes in hoppers or in 
troughs,—never on the ground. 


Vv. 


While some poultry raisers are 
very particular about the drinking 
water for their hens in summer they 
pay little attention to it in winter, 
allowing them to drink from depres- 
sions in the ground where water has 
collected, or to quench their thirst 
with ice. This is all wrong. Keep 
clean drinking vessels before your 
fowls in winter the same as in sum- 
mer and water them as often. Cold, 
freezing water is not fit for a laying 
hen to drink. Give it to her fresh 
from the well or spring three times a 
day, and watch her enjoy it. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A “good roads train” will be onacl 
ated on the Atlantic Coast Ling in 


North Carolina next week. [t will 
make stops as follows: November 27 
Halifax, Enfield, Whitakers; Novem, 


ber 28, Rocky Mount, Nashville; No. 
vember 29, Tarboro, Scotland Neck: 
November 30, Norfolk, Va., Suffolk 
Va.; Dce:ember 1, Gates, Tunis, Ahos. 
kie; December 2, Kelford, Willian. 
ston; December 4, Plymouth, Wagh. 
ington; December 5, Aurora, Vande. 
mere; December 6, Greenville, Kin. 
ston. 





“IT wish I knew some way to Make 
religion more attractive to the Magy. 
es" 

“Why not have a description of 
Heaven written by one of these Men 
who write descriptions of summer re 
sorts for the railroads?’’—Housto, 
Post. 


Where to Buy Fencing, 
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Made from thorough. 
Vy Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of # 

og,farm and poultry # 
fence at from q 


1 12 Cents aRod Up} 


7 Sold on S0daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re 
#4) turn it at our expense and we will refund § 
q@ yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


i BARBED WIRE $1.40 
fi Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
‘| KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana, 


FERRER RE RIOR ORME OS ASTID Y 


Strongest 
FENGE .2i3052°2 


Spring Wire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
ade ways tight. Is heavil 

Galvanized with PURE ZN. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every p 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs, rices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, + = 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, = = 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 


contains information you ought to 

a Write forittoday. It’s of 
———— 

24¢ AROD 48 in, 

10 BAR FENCE 

Best high carbon, rust-resist 


ing, coiled steel wire. Easy 0 
‘ stretch over hills and hollows 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. eagh $2.28 


Complete with latch & hinge 































COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 








arbed Wire 


Bacertpemefis 
80 Rod Spool $1.50 
Buy direct from factory at wholesale prices. 
FREE Catalog of fences, gates, tools, eto. Write 
today to 





box 99 Mason Fence Co., Lecsburs,® 





= BROWN FENG 


BUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG hen 

ences fos horses, cattle, shi hi hickens, 

Spectat low bargain: ie s ouey ne 

4 Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gets ¥ 
Send fo» catalog \ ance & Wire Gs. 
ead semple 88 Cleveland, Obie 
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Low Prices for this Handsome Fence 


100 other mir iee, Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Loum 
urches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book aud special 0 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 947. Deoatur 
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THE WINTER SPRAYING OF 
FRUIT TREES. 


Get Ready Now to Clean Your 
Orchard of San Jose Scale. 


Spring and summer spraying is 
for the purpose of protecting the 
fruit and foliage of the tree from the 
attacks of insect and fungus pests. 
Winter spraying is done principally 
for the purpose of protecting the 
tree itself from the ravages of scale 
insects—the San Jose scale being the 
chief offender of this class of insects 
in this part of the country. These in- 
sects attach themselves to the bark 
of the branches and trunk, and stick 
their bills through the bark and lit- 
erally suck the tree to death, as they 
live on the sap of the tree which is 
the food of the tree itself. 

So make up your mind right now 
to spray your fruit trees this winter 
for these insects. You cannot real- 
ize the greatest results from your 
spring and summer spraying if you 
don’t do this winter spraying, as 
you will be dealing with a weakened 
tree. 

Don’t put it off with the expecta- 
tion of spraying for these scale in- 
sects in the spring, as you can’t put 
aspray mixture on the trees strong 
enough to kill these insects without 
seriously injuring the tree when it is 
in the growing stage. Therefore the 
work must be done during the win- 
ter, about December, January or the 
first of February. 

Poisons, such as Paris green or ar- 
senate of lead, will have no effect on 
these scale insects, as they are get- 
ting their food from the inside or 
under the bark. As they can’t be 
poisoned they must be killed by us- 
ing something that will destroy them 
when it comes in contact with them 
something that will burn them to 
death. A very strong substance is 
necessary, since the scale insects, as 
their name indicates, live under a 
scale. The boiled lime-sulphur wash 
is the standard mixture for this work. 
It is made as follows: 

In a large iron kettle pour 8 
or 10 gallons of water. Immediately 
after the water is poured in start a 
fire under the kettle. As soon as 
the fire is built add 20 pounds 
of good unslaked lime (lump lime). 
When the lime is thoroughly slaked 
add 16 pounds of sulphur to the 
mixture and boil vigorously from 
45 to 60 minutes, or until the 
mixture turns to a greenish, or to a 
reddish-brown or liver color. As 
s00n as One of these colors is taken 
on add enough water to make 50 
gallons of the whole mixture. The 
mixture should be stirred constantly 
while boiling. If it begins to boil 








a a EL 
| Buy Reliable Trees 
—and Save Money 


We never knew a tree-planter who 
bought for “price’’ alone, without regard 
to quality, to be satisfied with his pur- 
chase. Did you? Trees grown simply 
to sell cueap are always costly to the 
buyer; always a disappointment, too, 
because toey piay out ina few yeais, 
and lhew the plauter has to start al 

over aguin. 










Reliable Trees at a 
Fair Price, our otto 


andthe product of our nurseries, grown on ty 
that principle, is to-day doing spiendidiy in 4 
every Souihern State. Itts real ecomony to _ 
buy our irses, becsuse th-y .re gruowu «ight—yet 
they cost littie, ur no mor, than tre ordin ry kine. 
We plan t> mike every “‘tria. buyer’? a pry rmanent 
cus omer by treating him fairiy. ‘“‘Trecs Tnat 
Produce Resuits” ts our king; if you wait to know 
more avoutthem, write fur ur Cat..0,u-—free if 
you expect to buy 

J Van Lindley Nursery Company 

Hox 106. Pomoaa, N. ©. 






over the sides of the kettle check it 
by pouring in a small amount of cold 
water. Immediately after the boil- 
ing is finished and the water is add- 
ed, the mixture should be dipped out 
and strained into the spray pump 
barrel. It is then ready for use and 
should be applied while still warm. 

Be careful to see that every por- 
tion of the trunk and branches of 
the tree is thoroughly covered with 
the mixture, paying especial atten- 
tion to the ‘“‘crotches’ and smali 
twigs. Within a few hours after the 
mixture is put on the trees it will 
turn white and you can then tell 
whether or not all portions of the 
trees have been covered. If not, you 
should immediately go back over 
them again and cover all uncovered 


portions. 
If your trees are badly infested 
with scale insects two sprayings 


should be given them during the 
winter—one in December and the 
other in January or the first of Feb- 
ruary. If only slightly infested one 
spraying will do. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





THE NORFOLK SPINACH CROP. 





Winter Crops in the Norfolk Truck- 
ing Belt. 





The great crops now moving to 
market from the Norfolk trucking 
belt are two in number—kale and 
spinach. In the matter of spinach, 
the Norfolk section has a clean swing 
at the markets for the ensuing six 
months, October to March inclusive. 

The acreage of spinach this year 
is unusually large, owing to the fact 
that the crop paid unusually well 
last year. Last year’s crop was more 
than 600,000 barrels. This year the 
crop in sight promises at least a 
round million barrels. It begins 
moving in October and ends in 
March or April. The crop is sowed 
in the latter part of August for the 
earliest fall shipments; but it seldom 
pays to ship it until the frosts have 
entirely knocked out all the Northern 
green crops. It is sowed all through 
the month of September and on into 
October for winter and spring ship- 
ments. 

It is a peculiar crop in some re- 
spects. It requires a soil composed 
of sand and clay; enough sand to 
make it pliable and tillable and 
enough clay to make a substantial 
basis for the crop. It requires the 
best of seed, as it pays to use no 
other. It requires that the land be 
placed in the best of mechanical con- 
dition, and the crop must be well fer- 
tilized with fertilizer adapted to it. 
These things the truckers have learn- 
ed at the school of experience. 

If grown in small way, it is sowed 
or planted with the small hand drills 
or planters. If on larger scale, ma- 
chines planting four or more rows are 
used, using horse-power. The land is 
laid off in beds wide enough to hold 
the number of rows required by the 
machine. The width between the rows 
varies with different planters, but is 
generally 9 or 10 inches apart, and 
the seed are dropped thickly in the 
row and then thinned out to the de- 
sired stand, by hand work, allowing 
the plants to stand 2 to 4 inches apart 
in the rows. If the land be worth 
$1,000 an acre, as some of it is, the 
rows and plants are close together 
and fertilized, manured and manipu- 
lated to the top notch. 

The cultivation of the crop consists 
in going through it once or twice in 
early stages of its growth with the 
push hoe, and once by hand to thin 
it out to a desired stand and remov- 
ing all foreign growtk from between 
the plants. 

Sometimes the markets and the 















40,000 Farmers Let This 
Iron Hand Machine Plant 
Their Potatoes 


ORTY THOUSAND farm 

ers know what this great Y 

iron-hand planter means 
to them in time saved, work 
Saved, worry saved, and in- 
creased profits. They depend 
on the accuracy of this machine @ 
because they know it doesn’t 
miss one hill in a hundred. 


Absolutely Certai 
and Accurate 


It can’t forget a hill—it can’t be affect- 
ed by the cold, and the szze of the seed 
doesnt matter. Over 25 years ex- 
perience backs this original and only 
perfect machine planter. Six Iron Hands can’t 
fail to drop seed in every hill, and every seed is 
covered. Write for our circular. Read why the 



































is the easiest to operate. Light draft enables you to plant more acres per day th vi 
other planter made. No extra man needed. No changing or adjusting of plokers tre pleut 
ing different sizes of seed. Canvas sack hopper doesn’t clog seed. Simple regulation of 
distance, from nine to thirty inches or more if desired. Feed and coverers regulated easily 
by turning thumb-screw from seat. All parts thrown in and out of gear automatically when 
raising or lowering plow. Large, adjustable disc coverers. 
TWO BOOKS FREE Our circular explains all the features and advantages of the Aspinwall 
Planter, also Cutter and Sorter, while our Sprayer catalog illustrates and 
describes our complete line of Sprayers. We will also mail ‘*The Potato,’ a booklet containing valuable 
suggestion from those who have made a study of this crop. NOTE—Aspinwall Planters are furnished with 
or without f2rtilizer attachments, also planter attachment for corn, peas or beans. See printed matter 
for details. Write postal now. Address * 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Co., 510 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 


nadian Factory: Guelph, Ontario 


a 
We make efficient SPRAYING OUTFITS for every purpose—ask for Sprayer Catalog including valuable formulas 
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STOP AND FIGURE WilAT 
CODLING MOTH COSTS YOU 


™ When the market is 

taking all the fancy 
apples it can get at $8 to 
: $10 per barrel, and poor, 
wormy ones are ‘‘begging buyers” at $2 to 
$2.50, then it makes a big difference what 
kind YOUR trees bear. Most wormy fruit 
is caused by codling moth; the only way to 
rid trees of them is to spray just after the 
petals drop. To do that RIGHT youneed a 














seasons are such that when the crop 
is thinned out the ‘‘thinnings” ar 
sent to market, often paying in part 
the expense of the crop. The fertil- 
izer is applied on top the ground 
close to the plant, a little at a time, 
and often, as the crop must be kept ; 
in growing condition all the time. Gre 

The yield is from 50 barrels to the 
acre, for that which is marketed 
early, up to as much as 500 or more! 
barrels, for that which gets its full 
growth along in March and early days 
in April. The price in market varies 
from 50 cents a barrel to $4. The 
barrels cost about 19 cents each, in- 
cluding cloth cover, and the freight 
to New York or Philadelphia is 17 
cents a barrel; two cents less to Bal- 
timore and Washington, and a few 
cents more to Providence and Boston. 

The crop not only pays well as a selecting a‘“‘Deming.” Consult 
rule, but it will be seen that it is pwr dealer, or write us. Cata- 
sowed in the fall and marketed be-| logue and interesting booklet 
fore the es is pegs for _. ine 
mer crops. is one o e principa 
and most profitable crops of the Nor- THE DEMING COMPANY, 
folk section, and the Norfolk section Chon. 

i Manufacturers of Pumps 
supplies more than three-fourths of for All Uses 
the entire crop of spinach for the] Agencies Everywhere 
United States. It is going to market 
now at the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 
barrels weekly, and will increase as 
the winter gets older, colder and 
more vigorous in his advances. 
A, JEFFERS. 
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because with it you can raise, and 
hold, the high pressure that you 


Deming nozzles break the spray — 
into a fine mist, covering the 
whole tree like a cloud. 

Our outfits are well known; $ 
you'll make no mistake by } 





THERE'S BIG MONEY IN 
FIGS AND PERSIMMONS 


$200 an acre net profit 30 months from plant- 
ing isa small return from Fig cuiture. Properly 
handled, Japanese Persimmons pay nearly as well 
and will thrive on land too poor for other fruits. 
Celestial ,S—the sweet, health-giving, seif-pre- 
serving, violet-yellow Figs, the kind you eat without 
peeling—are the business Figs, They are fine fillers 
in citrus fruit groves, even a good way north. 
In, foreign countries Figsand Persimmons are as 
common as oranges and apples in America. The 


Oceana, Va. 





We have received from Harrison’s 
Nurseries, Berlin, Md., a very attrac- 


tive and valuable book “How to millions of foreigners who come here demand 
‘ ‘ ’ Ls them, and are fast teaching 
Grow and Market Fruit. As we le Zmesicans to cat them: 


Our trees receive scientific 
Mm training and feeding 
from the start, and are 
REE from enemies. 
Our new catalog free. 


Summit Nurseries 
Dept. 22 


understand, they give this book to 
their customers; but it is well worth 
the listed price, 50 cents. 





pt. 
Monticello, Fiorida 





The Farmers’ Union saved the 
farmers this year in our local some 
$2 to $4 a ton on guano. Some may 
say it is not so, but I can prove it 
I will give you acid phosphate for 
one thing. 
as high as $18 per ton, and we can 
buy it for $14 per ton. And [ think 
we will pool enough tobacco to make 
some $2,000 saved in our local.—J. 
P. Puryear, Virgilina, Va. 





Grow Pecans, Mest 
Profitable of Nuts] 


” All over this country and abroad, Pecans are in 
We had to pay last year frowing demand as an article of food. Trees can 


planted nearly anywhere and will bear abun- 
dant crops when well started. 
Buy from Glen Saint Mary and Save Money 
We have been in the Pecin business from its 
start {n the South — growing 
both trees and nuts. When you 
buy our trees you g ‘tthe benefit 
of our long experience. 
Fine Catalogue FREE 
What you need to know about 
trees for the South: Citrus fruits, 
deciduous fruits, 





The Progressive Farmer is without 
question the best farm paper I have 
ever read.—W. T. Thornton, Enoree, 
S.. C. 


Rose 
Glen Saint Mary,Fla. 

















BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 


FARMERS’ EX CHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rete of 4cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 7 cents a word: 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; 
three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, #1.25. Each word, number, or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a -eparate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If txe rate seems high. remember it 
would cost $1,600 for postage alone to send 
your ad. by letter to each home to which we 
carr> it at this 'ow rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


r Bookkeeping or Shorthand $35. _ Combined 
course $65. Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 


FARM MACHINERY. 
Second hand Engines and Bollers for sale fron: 


H.P You make the price. E. G. Jones 
hae Works Roek Hill. S.C 











FEATHER BED». 


For sale—25-lb. feather bed $10. One solid wal- 
nut marble slab bedroom set $25. Address P. O. 
Box 6%, Capron, Va. 








Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice. nev 
4-pound feather b sat $10. The Stokes Fur 
niture Co Burlington, N. C. 


Pillows free—Mail us $10 for 86 pound feather 
bed and receive 6 pound pair of pillows. Freight 
prepaid. New feathers. best ticking, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Agents wanted. Turner & 
Cornwell, Charlotte, N. C 





MISCELLANEOTS. 


Flordia Sweet Golden Oranges $1.95 per box 
J. W. Amerson, Welborn, Fla. 





Farmers in this vicinity who can furnish 
hickory logs write us. Hickory Handle Co., 
Conover, N. C, 





#10.00 a day easily made selling our new cen- 
sus maps. gents wanted in each county. Huse 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Greatest Orchard, Vineyard and Timber bar- 
gain in N. C. Write quick. . Hathaway 
Washington, N. C 





Good farm for sale near town and graded 
school. Write for full description and price. 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


$1,000, Justified Bond to, in 6 months, resell 
orchar Vineyard and Timber tract giving you 
$1,000 net profit. Read ads following. A. C 
Hathaway 





Hens thrive if fed Crushed ( yster Shells. 100 
Ibs. 55c; 500 Ibs. $225 10°0 lbs. $4. Breslauer, 
Lachicotte & Co. Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Wanted—Hides, fur, wool ind feathers. High- 
est cash price yaid Write for price list. 
a & Co., 13@ N. Front St., Memphis, 

enn. 








California honey on trial, freight prepaid, llc 
lb Large sample 10c. List honey, nuts, fruit, 
etc.. free. Spencer Apiaries Co., Box 61, Nord- 
hoff Calif. 


Largest necans in universe. For five dol'ars, 
nuts furnished to plant one acre, directions for 
getting maximu'n growth, 8 to 5 ft. first season. 
Plant now. C. C. Wilson, Fort White, Florida. 








Largest and best treaties on all phases of pecan 
culture published free. Conservative and re- 
liable. Nuts in any quantity for all purposes 
supplied. Correspondence solicited. Bass Pecan 
Co., Lumberton, Miss. 





For sale—Big Guinea pigs, the poor man’s hog. 
American Beauty Peach, 12% bushels picked 
from a single tree six years old in 1910. Our new 
strawberry, the Ruby, the finest yet, 80 quarts 
from 48 plants one year from setting. Order your 
June buds and plants for November delivery. 
Write for prices. W. W. Stevens, Mayfield, Ga. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Young man of experience wants position 
manager of first-class farm H. H Holcombe, 
Campobello, S. C. 











Practical working farmer wants to rent good 
$3 or 4 horse farm, or manage large farm. Box 
108. Chadbourn, N. C. 





r the next 60 doys we will sell feather beds 
sad villows A 36-\b. feathe bed and pair of 
@-lb. pillows all for 10cash with order  Alllive 
new featners, best ticking If notas advert'sed 
your money will be refunded. Oldest bed manu- 
fscturersin the state For reference the Bank 
of Commerce, Spartanburg, S. Send orders 
or write for pa'ticulars and order blanks. Ad- 
dress Mayfield & Martin, Box 112, Spartanburg, 
Ss. 





HELP WANTED. 





Wanted—Fnergetic farmer wth family to 
handle two-horse farm, with hogs and poultry, 
on shares. !0 not answ-r unless prepared to 
give satisfactory reference. A. B. Deans, Wil- 
son, 


milies wanted—We need just two or three 
‘uities with three or more children over thir- 
een years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 60 cents to $2 per day according to work. 
Will take either experienced or unlearned help, 
and pay board of unlearned help while learn- 
ing. Splendid location, excellent schools and 
churches. Address Pilot Cotton Mills Co., Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 





POULTRY. 





10 acres Peaches, 5 acres Apples, 5 acres Scup- 
pernong grapes, all bearing age, and 235 acres 
timber land, all well fenced. At railroad depot 
4 miles from Washington. $5,000. A.C. Hatha- 
way, Wash ngton, Cc 





Inthe Lyon Swamp drainage district, finest 
farming land in state for rent and sale, produces 
two bales cotton per acre. Other crops in pro- 
portion; the chance of your life. Write B. F. 
Keith, Wilmington, N. C. 





Dairy farm for sale or lease, consisting of 100 
acres of loamy soil—red clay subsoil. 60 acres in 
cultivation and 25 head of grade Jersey cattle 
and dairy outfit. Good market at fancy prices 
for all dairy products. Unsurpassed as a truck 
farm. Only 2 miles from Lumberton. Address 
Box 462, Lumberton, N. C. 





1700 Peach, 300 Apple trees, 300 Scuppernong, 
1,000 Delaware and Niagara grapes. All bearing 
age, and 237 acres imber land, all under fence 
and located at railroad depot 4 miles from town. 
Shou d be worth $15,000. For quick sale $5,000. 
For fuller description and reason for selling, 
A. C. Hathaway, Washingt nN. C. 





Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County. Miss. 
For corn. cott-n, general f rming stock rais 
ing nuts. tnbacco vegetables and fruit. Ele 
ated country: good water tr $10 per acre 
Terms one-fourth cash liber ] terms on hal- 
anve For tllnstrated folde* and maps sent free 
address Geo Ki'born. Sec’y, Mobile, \la Men 
tion this -aner 





SEEDS AND PLANTS, 


Cow Peas and Cane Seed for sale. J. A. Shup- 
ing, Morganton, N. C. 








One thousand bushels choice Hickory King 
seed corn. J.C. Foreman, St. Brides, Va. 





Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $5; hens $3. Mrs. 
James Manning, Norvello, Va. 


Frost proof cabbage plants, delivered $1.40 per 
th usand. Enterprise Piant Co., Megvetts, S C. 





For Sale—Buff Orpington pullets and cock- 
erels. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 





Fine White Holland turkeys. For prices, write 
Miss Helen Williams, Warsaw, N. C. 


Fine Ancona cockerels, Sheppard strain, $5.00 
each. W. W. Carson, Tazewell, Va. 








Fine pure bred Brown Leghorn hens and pul- 
lets 75 cents. B. F. Owens, Landrum, S. C 


Cabbage plants $1.25 per thousand. Grown 
from the best seed obtainable. Oaklin Farm, 
Route 4, Salisbury, N. C. 





Genuine Hastings Mortgage Lifter coiton seed 
for sale. Allpure. $1 bu., 5 bu, $3.75, 10 bu., $7. 
J. M. Comor, Powder Soring , Ga. 


Cat Ips Speciosa.”” Beautiful fast-growing 
aseful shadetree Eight, ten feet, 50c down tc 
2c Robert MeMurdo. Charlotte:ville. Va. 








Pure bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale 
by Walnut Grove Farm, D.L. Neel, Manager, 
Woodleaf, N. C. 





Poultry supplies: Incubators, Brooders, Feed, 
ete. Price list free. Carolina Poultry Supply 
Co., Landis, N. C. 





Pare red young Carneaux pigeons $1.00 pair; 
beaatiful Belgian Hares, pair $2.50. Bellingers 
Summerville, S. C. 





LIVE STOCK. 





Ten fine Duroc-Jersey pigs, only $6 each. 
Felton Bros., Wilson, N. C. 


Registered Poland China pigs for sale. J. R. 
Morrison, Stony Point, N. C. 








Trained Setter dog to sell or exchange for poul- 
try or pig. Phinizy, East Flat Rock, N. C. 


hi igs; thrifty. prolific, best breed- 
tat” ebort Metardo Charlottesville. Va 








Closing out well bred short-horns at practi- 
cally beet prices. W. D. Johnson, Marion, S. C. 


kshires of the richest breeding, all ages. 
Write your wants. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 


Registered O. I. C. pigs, $8 each, $15 pair. 
Fa akin. Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va., 
Route 2. 


Pure bred Guernsey bulls; high grade heifers. 
coer individuals. Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well, S. C. 


For sale—Registered Jerseys. 
ealfand yearling bull. J. S. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Ayrshire cattle, Essex swine, type foundation 
stock. Winners, guaranteed. All ages. J. Shan- 
non, Blackstock, S. C. 














Cow, heifer 
Jeffrey, West 








Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, win both first 
and second prizes at Granville County Fair. 
Ralph Jones, Stem, N. C. 


Five Jersey bull calves, 25 Berkshire pigs, 50 
Barred Rock cockerels and pullets. All pure 
bred. John Robinson, Newton, N. C. 





OIC-Yorkshire pigs from registered ‘‘Silver’’ 
boar, pure bred Yorkshire sow, eleven pigs last 
litter, $5. Stevenson, Silver Hill, N. C. 


Fine pure bred D. S. Shorthorn Polled Durham 
bull for sale ata bargain. Registered and ready 
for service. David Jones, Danville, Va. 








For sale or exchange—Ked Poll bull calves, 
registered, or heifer calves $50 each The dual 
purpose breed. No better. Oak Grove Stock 
Farm, Cluster springs, Halifax C sunty, Va. 





Holsteins—Who wants this trio for foundaticn 
stock? Two eight months heifers, « ut of splen- 
did cows, and a bull six months old, out ofan A 
R. O cow, with record over seventeen lbs. vut- 
ter, when nearly thirteen years old. trice $325. 
Others older «nd younger for sale by Jones & 
Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


Barred Rocks, White Leghorn cocks, 75c’ 
Four Buff Orpington hens, $8.70; cock $1. Marion 
Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 


Two incubators. Buff Leghorn and White 
Rock cockerels. Brown Leghorns. Write Wool- 
ley, Route 4, Charlotte. 








ons. 600 coc 


Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpi: k- 
ee een idnight Poultry 


erels and pullets. Write us. 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 


Large White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets, 
$1.50 each. Guarantee to please. Groome 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Red Cockerels. Still extra 
values at $1, $2 and up. See ad. nextissue. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


For sale—Pure-bred Crystal White Orpington 
cockerels and pullets, $2 each or 3 for $5. Mrs. 
H. H. Seay, Blackstone, Va. 


Utility Dark Cornish cockerels. Bred from 
first cockerel, Greensboro 1910. March hatched. 
Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C. 

















Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, Va., 
for beautiful Rose Comb Rhode Island Red and 
Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. 

For sale—Pure bred Kellerstrass strain White 
Orpington cockerels. Winners Charlotte show, 
$5 to $10. Leo Wingate, Charlotte, N. C. 





Minorca, Ancona, White Wyandotte cockerels, 
$1.50 and $2. Strawberry and Dewberry plants. 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 


Standard bred poultry, B. P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, tp 2 Laced Wyandottes, Mammoth 
Pekin ducks, Indian Runner drakes, at right 
petgee. Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, Williamston, 





Young Peafowls, $2 pair; White Holland Tur- 
keys, $4 pair; White Wyandotte cockerels $1 each. 
Took first premium on Wyandottes at our fair. 
Satietection guaranteed. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
ville, N. C. 


White Leghorns. 200-egg strain. At Ashboro, 
won first cock, pullei, pen, second and third 
cockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 93 
to 95. Exhibiton and breeding birds for sale. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 








Closing out sale of S. C. White Leghorns. 20 
hens at $1; 40 pullets, 75c.; 10 co kerels, $1; 2 
cocks, $1.50. Full stock and some prize wint ers 
in the lot. Our show recor: will tell the quality 
of our stock. J. N. Roverts & Son, Lowell, N. C. 


REAL ESTATE. 








tssex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
@s for slaugh- 
Angora goats, 

cheap. ht-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single comb Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
ves and vetch. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 











Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Bearing Peach Orchard, $5,000. ‘ Cc. Hatha- 
way, Washington, N. C. 


North Georgia farms for sale. Advise what 
‘ou want. O.F. Morris, Real Estate, all lines, 
ockmart, Ga. 








Cabbage, Collard, Celery, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Strawberry, Blackberry and Sage plants Rhu- 
barb Aspara us roots and Horse Rauish sets 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 





Frost-proof Cabbage plants. All leading varie- 
ties. 20c 100; $1.50, 1000; 5000, 25; 10000, $10.00. 
We ship none but fine, stocky, thoroughbred 
plants. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





_Caboage plants for sale. Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Winningstadt and_ Charleston Wakefield, 
31.25 per thousand. Special price on large 
quantities. W.W Holmes, Louisburg, N. C. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultivation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000; 
$9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Now ready for the trade. Good Cabbage Plants. 
Frost proof. All varieties, $1 per 1,000; 85c a 1,000 
for 4,000 or more. Jouannet’s Early Giant Argen- 
teuil Asparagus Roots, one year and two years 
old, $4 per 1,000; $1 per 100. Plants are tied in 
bunches of 25. Low rates by Southern Express. 
Alfred Jouannet, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz., Winter 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt. crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, dwarf essex rape, blue grass, mixed lawn 
grass, beans, viz., Curries Rust Proof, Black 
and Red Valentine, Ala:ka peas, Cow peas, 
Table peas, chufas, peanuts, viz., Spanish, Valen- 
cia, Virginia. All farm and garden seeds, bulbs 
ete. Z. M. L. Jeffries, Goldsboro, N. C 





Bermuda grass roots—ten thousand for a dol- 
lar! Best pasture grass common to South. 
Recommended experiment stations, Department 
Agriculture, Progressive Farmer. Unsurpassed 
for work horses, milk cows, all domestic ani- 
mals, and poultry. Once set, always there, yet 
easily confined to locality. Grows anywhere— 
rich soil or barren land. Great soiling crop. 
One acre will sufficiently graze ten head of 
mules. Saves one-half corn or grain ration. 
Nothing better for building and keeping ter- 
races, and stop all washes. Now best time to 
+. Carolina Farms, Box 21, Orangeburg. 


Save $1.00 


On Your Progressive 
Farmer Subscription 


Special 3 year rate only $2.00. 
You cannot afford to do without The 
Progressive Farmer. You intend to 
continue your subscription every 
year. Save the trouble of remittin 
every year and $1.00 in cash by nite 
ing $2 00 now to pay up three years 
in advance. 





The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











If you have improved seed, or an 
improved breed of hogs, cattle, or 
poultry, advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. 





‘farm tools. 
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SAVING TWELVE DAYS’ TIME. 


Results of Having One Man Buy and 
Haul for a Dozen Others. 


The farmers of our commun- 
ity are unquestionably ‘progressive 
farmers.”” In no way is this more 
clearly demonstrated than by the in- 
creasing number of organizations 
consisting of three or four farmers, 
organized for a specific purpose. The 
growing interest in the Farmerg’ 
Union and the more loyal support it 
is receiving is another indication of 
progressiveness. There are bands of 
farmers co-operating in buying farm 
machinery, tmproved stock, ete.; but 
I want to tell of the greatest organi. 
zation—the Farmers’ Union. In 
our local, we have 23 strong business 
farmers. We are not organized alone 
for the benefit we receive, but also 
for the benefit of farmers at large. 
Aside from standing pat to the ac- 
tions taken in our State and county 
organization, we get material bene- 
fits to our own individual members. 
For instance we order our fertilizer 
by the carload direct from the manu- 
facturer, thereby eliminating the 
middleman and affecting a material 
saving in the purchase price. We 
co-operate in buying our seeds. We 
buy our sugar, rice, and in fact, 
nearly all our household necessities 
through the co-operative plan. We 
save in two ways by doing this: first, 
by getting our goods cheaper, and 
then we save time by sending just 
enough teams to bring our pur- 
chased products home. To _ illus- 
trate: In the late summer we plan- 
ned to buy our clover seed in bulk. 
We obtained a fair price on our local 
market, consequently we patronized 
our home merchants. There were a 
dozen men who bought through our 
agency. One man brought home the 
seeds of all twelve of these men at 
one load—thereby saving our mem- 
bers twelve days’ time, because we 
live so far from market that it usu- 
ally requires a day to make the trip. 
These twelve days, valuing our time 
with our teams, at $2.50 per day, 
each, would mean a saving of $30, 
and if it were not for lack of space, 
I could sight you to many similar 
instances. 

We are now launching a plan to 
sell our produce, such as _ butter, 
chickens, and eggs, direct through 
our business agent to the consumer 
for cash. (Our merchants only give 
trade.) 

We also co-operate in draining our 
bottom lands to a great saving of 
both time and money. 

And last, but not least, when we 
meet we not only discuss better busi- 
ness methods, but we also consider 
better improvements for our schools 
and community, and better equip- 
ments for our homes. We also lend 
each other our experience on grow- 
ing better crops, better live stock, 
and the best methods of soil im- 
provement. 

G. H. JEFFCOAT. - 

Cabarrus Co., N. C. 





CO-OPERATION IN BUYING MA- 
CHINERY. 


Let me say that I am a be- 
liever in co-operative work. By this 
Plan we can have most all the farm 
machinery we need with a small cost. 
I have bought shares in a number of 
We bought a shredder 
with pea attachment. This fall we 
are talking of buying a wood-saw, as 
it would not cost us very much to 
saw our winter wood, as we will have 
the power to run it. We are talking 
of buying a thresher to thresh our 
grain next summer. I am a Union 
member of College Hill Local No. 
143. We co-operate and buy goods 
in larger quantities than we would 
if we were to buy separately, and 
buying in large lots we save a big 
per cent. J. B. TYSON. 

Union Co., N. C. 





"Saturday, November 25, 1911. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 





FOOTPRINTS OF THE AGES. 


fl.—Problems of To-day and Lessons 
of Yesterday. 


Modern history takes on a new 
glory in material development. Brains 
work with continents as fields of op- 
eration and with millions of dollars 
as capital Thousands work at one 
task and move things as by magic. 
We drain a swamp in the morning 
and water a desert in the evening. 
Scientific management and systemiza- 
tion are just coming through experi- 
ence and we see where millions have 
been wasted and millions are not yet 
saved. Ores are brought from the 
earth, fashioned into monsters and a 
million whirling wheels do the bid- 
ding of man. 

Mountains are tunneled, rivers 

2 spanned , and cataracts harnessed as 
by the magician’s wand. The oceans 
are flecked with floating palaces and 
racing greyhounds of the seas; the 
continents dotted with magnificent 
cities where is focused the commerce 
of the busiest age of the world. 

The history of civilization is the 
history of the unfoldment of the hu- 
man mind. To break shackles from 
the brain loosens chains from the 
body. To master a new force in na- 
ture takes a tear from the cheek of 
unpaid toil. To strike down an in- 
famy adds a smile to the countenance 
of innocence. An injustice eradicated 
lifts a sorrow from the heart of the 
world. 

Fifty-four foreign corporations and 
individuals own an area in the Unit- 
ed States exceeding the States of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware. The holdings of 
sixty-three owners in the United 
States exceed the combined areas of 
the German Empire, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Switzerland. 
Home and foreign land companies 
have spent $9,000,000,000 for land 
in this country during the last five 
years! The feudalism of the Middle 
Ages was founded on land monopoly. 
Land values are now out of reach of 
the poor. 

The indifference of the average cit- 
izen to sociological questions is ap- 
paling. . No outside power or influ- 
ence will come in and decide ques- 
tions of statecraft. The common, 
every-day workman is the responsible 
party in a Republic. 

The combined industry of ninety- 
three million people adds $4,000,- 
000,000 to the Nation’s wealth an- 
nually. 

There are two hundred and sixty 
two thousand corporations in the 
country that have shown by their 
sworn statements that they annually 
receive in profits $3,125,000,000. 

There are a million corporations in 
the Union which control eighty-two 
per cent of the wealth of the ninety- 
three million people. 

The cost of the municipal, county, 
State and National Governments is 
$2,500,000,000. 

So the trusts and corporations ab- 
sorb all the net increase of wealth 
and the cost of the governments come 
extra, 

Which means that labor is losing a 
billion a year of its capital stock and 
all its net increase! 

There are six thousand men in the 
United States worth from one to 
ten millions dollars each. There are 
two hundred and thirty-five worth 
from ten to one hundred million. 
There are six thousand whose com- 
bined wealtrk equals the value of the 
entire farm property of the United 
States! 

By the manipulation of the rise 
and fall of stocks manipulators are 
able to siphon into their coffers the 


profits of the farmer, artisan and 
merchant. Most of the millions ac- 
cumulated by the masters of high 
finance have not been gained by busi- 
ness per se, but by playing the stock 
market against the investing public. 

The volume of mony in the Nation 
is $3,400,000,000, and to control a 
few hundred million of this at a time 
will affect the value of every species 
of property. By controlling the great 
banks, insurance companies, and va- 
rious industries using millions of 
cash, market manipulation is accom- 
plished. 

What does all this mean? 

Does it really have a meaning? 

Does it mean that we are building 
permanently? 

Is it best to sing lullabys and say 
nothing of these things because they 
have a tendency to rouse discussion 
and get people dissatisfied? 

Is a man a crank and a disturber 
of the peace who mentions them? 

Are these facts not alarming 
prophesies? 

If so, and we heed not the mean- 
ing, we are void of those qualities of 
good citizenship which are essential 
to free government. 

What is to be our record in the 
footprints of the ages? 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Questions Suggested by the National 
Convention for the Next Twelve 
Months. 


At the last National convention of 
the Farmers’ Union the following 
subjects were adopted as suitable for 
discussion by the Local Unions dur- 
ing the next twelve months: 


Economics. 


Who is responsible for the high 
cost of living? 

What effect does gambling in 
farm products have on prices? Vol- 
ume of money? 

How does the Tobacco Trust affect 
the prices of tobacco? 

Which is the best policy for public 
improvements, direct taxation or 
bond issues? 

Will a parcels post benefit the 
farmer: if so, how shall we proceed 
to secure it? 

Does supply and demand govern 
the price of farm products? 

Possibilities of farming. 

What per cent of the taxes do the 
farmers pay? 

Can there be an over-production of 
farm products? 

Conservation 
power and soil. 

Have the trusts been detrimental 
to the general public? 


Civics. 

Citizenship: its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

What effect will Asiatic immigra- 
tion have on the future of this coun- 
try? 

The election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote. 

Initiative, referendum and recall. 


Rural Problems. 


Benefits of good roads—how to 
get them. 

What can be done to keep the 
boys and girls on the farm? 

How to make the country school 
attractive. 

Evils of tenantry: what does the 
Union offer the tenant? 

Difficulties of the farmer. 

The farmers’ schoolhouse, 
day-school and church. 

Farmers’ co-operative telephones. 

Sanitary conditions on the farm. 

Farm exhibits at fairs. 


of timber, water 


Sun- 


Business. 
Co-operation and its results. 





Best mathods of marketing crops. 

Farmers’ warehouses, elevators, 
tobacco prizing houses: what they 
stand for. 

Value of cottonseed and by-prod- 
ucts. 

Propriety of a bureau of informa- 
tion as to acreage of farm products, 
amount of live stock on farm, esti- 
mates of normal demand for each 
product and the country consuming 
each, with cost of transportation. 

Propriety of consolidating all 
Farmers’ Union elevators under one 
charter and all cotton warehouses un- 
der one charter. 


Good of Order. 


Union pledges, promises and reso- 
lutions. 

What are the qualifications of fit- 
ness for local officials? 

What have I done for the success 
of the Farmers’ Union and what has 
it done for me? 

What must I do to be an ideal 
member? ‘ 

What is an obligation and what 
does it imply? 

Am I big enough to lay down my 
individuality for the success of the 
organization? 

The need of lady members. 

How to get up attractive and suc- 
cessful programs for local meetings, 
barbecues and Union rallies: how to 
make the local a social center. 

Duties of officers and members to- 
ward each other. 

How can we distinguish between 
the friends and the foes of the or- 
ganization? 

Achievements of the Union in dif- 
ferent States. 


Domestic. 


Importance of each farmer keep- 
ing tab on his business and occa- 
sionally taking an inventory. 

The use, composition, cost and 
how to make at home fertilizers 
suited to different crops. 


What 
home?”’ 

How can I manage to adopt the 
cash system? Cost of credit system. 

Three greatest things in the 
world: Wife, children and home. 


Please cut out this list of ques- 
tions and keep for future reference. 
They will furnish you something to 
think about through the week, and 
then you will have something to talk 
about at the local meetings. You 
need not run out of a good subject, 
as here are enough for every week in 
the year. 


is meant by “living at 





S.C. Herd of Daroc-Jersey Swive 


Have four fancy show boars six months old. 
From prize winners. Sire of same was Grand 
Champion Boar at Ohio State Fair in 1910, weigh- 
ed 970 Ibs. when 29 months old, and Dam was 
Grand Champion sow at S. C. State Fair in 1911, 
weighed 450 Ibs. at 18 months old. Price $25 and 
$30 each. Registered. Will book orders for nine 
choice boar pigs Jan. 1st and 20th delivery. Price 


$10 each registered, 12 weeks old. 
Walker T. Green, Shiloh, S. C. 


“Old North State’s Highest Bred Berkshires” 


Pure Br-d Berkshires {pigs weighing from 40 to 501 
Dams and sire of yg bred by the famous Biltmors 
Farms. We solicit orders ONLY from those desiring the 
highest type Berkshirec and most prolific stock. Pigs 
registered for those desiring it. One price $10 each. 


Rural Retreat Farms, Madison, N. C. 








Made from the finest hides ta 
old-fashioned slow process, Ting Oeveon 
e Harness outlives the horsembeen 
known to last as long as 30 years in good 
condition. Sold direct from factory—no 
middieman’s profits—saves ou 50c. on 
the dollar. Guaranteed to satlaty or your 
— refunded. Sent on Spproval~low 
surprise you. Tite t 
ad terms and big free illustrated cat- 
ogue VY. KING HARNESS O@ 
14 Lake St, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 











For Sewing 
Leather 


Harness, shoes, canvas, awn- Tension. 

ings, straps, anything heavy or light. Makes 
lockstitch. Makes repairs neat and quick. Sells 

on sight. @1 prepaid. Azgenis getting rich. 
C.A.Myers Co., 6329 Lexington Ave.,Chicago, Il. 














‘SUN! CURED CHEWING TOBACCO 








the Fall dews. 


its name. 


clean in every leaf and piece. 


will bring it™to you at once.’ 





Cured by the kisses of [the sun. Sweetened unde 
he | Sprayed with peach brandy and the finest 
licorice root. And clean as the very sunshine that has given it! 


IT’S CLEAN, REMEMBER—CLEAN! 


From the" field to your pocket, it’s fine and flavory and 

The finest chewing in ther . 

finest form. The perfect tobacco for taste and health» 
SUNKIST costs only Se per piece, including the 

pocket tin. ‘If your dealer hasn’t it, the coupon 


F.R. PENN TOBACCO CO. 


Reidsville,fN. C. 


i F. RR. PENN 

TOBACC OCO. 

Reidsville, N. C. 

Enclosed find 5e in 

etampe for one Pocket Tin 

Sunkist Suncured, which my 
dealer does not handle. 

My dealer’s 
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The lifetime of daily service 
a Waltham watch gives, com- 
bined with its grace and beauty 
makes it the ideal holiday gift. 













= 

re) The Waltham is the pioneer watch of 

1 America and has won its great reputation 

bd oqe ° a 

fe} through the durability of its construction and 

1 sound time-keeping qualities. The beauty of the 

e : nae 

4 Waltham models satisfies every artistic demand. 

lo “Riverside” engraved on a Waltham movement guarantees 

= a thoroughly high grade timepiece. Ask your Jeweler. 

oO “It's Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ 

<< Send for descriptive booklet of various Waltham movements. 

> WALTHAM WATCH CO., - . Waltham, Mass. E— 
DUNOUONOUOHONONOHOHONONHONOUENS 























“We Will Cure 
You of That 
Drug Disease 


T began in illness, in the 
midst of worry or nervous 
reaction, simply as a tempo- 


Then it became a 
At last it has become a 


rary drug. 
habit. 
disease. 


As a habit you perhaps tried to 
master it. As a disease it mas- 
ters you. You may have given 
up hope. 

But it CAN BE CURED. 


Here in the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C. we have freed 
hundreds from Drug slavery 
restored them to complete physi- 
cal and mental health — made 
them forget that they ever had 
the craving for drugs. 


We do this by the a‘d of experi- 
enced specialists who wnder- 
stand, and who give each patient 
that individual care that means 
so much to the success, and the 
early success, of the treatment. 


The old Mansion house is a cheery 
place, with all the modern comforts, and 
an atmosphere of geniality that equals 
that of Greensboro's bracing climate and 
surroundings. A pleasant social life and 
personal privacy both are assured by the 
plan of the Institute. A separate wing 
of the building for ladies, has its own 
piazzas and inviting appointments. 
There are big rooms, fine beds, the best of 
Southern cooking, and every device that 
may help to a congenial sojourn. 


Send for this Free Book 


Learn for yourself how hundreds of vic- 
tims of drugs and alcohol and sufferers 
from neurasthenia have regained their 
grasp on happiness. Send for our book. 


It will be arevelation to you. Send today. 
W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Regularly licensed by the 
Leslie E. Keeley Co. 

















North State Life Insurance Co. 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 


Carolina company. 


Agents wanted where the company is not now 


resented. 





White Rock Winners 


My stock has shown"its quality by winning 
in the hottest kind of competition at Atlanta, 
Augusta, Appalachian Exposition, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Greensboro, N. C., and Asheville, 
N.C. Over 50 prizes and 3 A. P. A. Diplomas 
F for best cockerels in American class. Eggs 
¥% 15 for $3. Ee OE eee eee ae 


Wm. H. Burch, Box 850, Charleston, S, C. 


FEATHERS 


R We Buy and Se!! 

Si, Largest Dealers in the South 
SoSQisie Lf your town merchants don't 
= =» handle our superior grades 
= <2.» put upin bags, beds and ; il- 
by > og reer 2? lows, write us direct. If you 
5 “ have feathers for sale write 
us for quotations. Sead 

samole. We pay full valve. 
Louisville Pillow Co., 351 E. Market St., Louisville, Ky. 













All Records Broken in_Most Stupendous 
Nation-wide Sale of Utgans Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away by My Direct- 
From-Factory, Freetiome-Trial Selling Plan. 
It WillPay You To’ Read Every Word Below! 

I am the man who made the **Adler’’ a 
household word; more than 75,000 of these famous 
organs are now in the homes of the people. The 

m time has arrived—thiSwery day—foryoutosend 
™ formy V/onderful Freq@rgan Catalog. “Learn how 
res can have the Wor 


’s Best Organ—winner of 
ighest prize at S 


nis World’s Fair—sent to 


fa your home for 30 ddvs rial without paying a cers. 


Ican and will savp you $48.75 because I sell 
direct from the $509.WG/A dler Organ Factory (great- 
est in existance} atg lowest wholesale factory 
prices. The Adler P¥an thoroughly wrecks organ 
prices, absolutely spOnging out all ‘in-between”, 
extra,middiemen’s profits you pay on other urgans. 
So easy, too, tobuy an **Adler’’! Just send 
for my Catalog. tect che Adler Organ you like 
best. I willship % atonce. Have it a month 
free. Send no money until you decide to buy. 
Then pay me ad your convenience in small 
amounts. A charye no interest. At end of year, 
ie the te ails by mske good on every point 
claim for it, I wild refund every dollar you have 
paid with €¢% in est. And 


more: I will give 
you_the longest 7 


id strongest guarantee ever 
made on an organ—for fifty fullyears. Yousee 
how easy it is to own the finest organ ever made. 


SPECIAL 
Free Christmas Trial 


You Pay No Money Till 1912 
You cannot give a finer Christmas present 
ad loved ones than an Adler Or yan OF Piano. 
his special inducement is offered so you can 
order now to be sure of prompt delivery in time 
fora Christmas erik, i ‘elena 
. s you can’t afford to buy an 
Mail Coupon Organ until you see my plan = 
save you $18.75. So write for aye Organ Book right 
now; FREE! The Coupon or a Postal will bring it. 
te Cc. L. ADLER, President, 
m Adler Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Also Makers of the Celebrated Southern Grand Pianos 


C. L. Adler, Pres’t., Adler M’fg. Co., 


™<6 my copy of the Wonderful Free 


Send 
Illustrated Adler Organ Book. 


NAME 





oa ba 


ADDRESS 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 


THE WINDING ROAD. 





HERE are many to sing us the doleful song 
T Of the heart that is heavy with tears; 
But who will sing us the dauntless song— 
A marching measure that swings along— 
Of the heart that has no fears? 


The joy of life is the forward road 

To the heart that is ready to go; 

There’s a laugh and a jest at the end of day, 
And a sweet voice calling from far away 
Whenever the wild winds blow. 


Though what we shall see at the turn of the road 
Is hidden from you and from me, 
Yet with heart that is free of a vain disguise, 
And face to the front and fearless eyes, 
We will dare whatever we See. 
—Tertius Van Dyke, in the Outlook. 








YOUR SISTERS IN INDIA AND 


HOW THEY LIVE. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


mers came two gorgeously clad small 
boys astride an ass be-garlanded with 
flowers; and when the musicians 
stopped for a minute to tighten their 
drums so as to make confusion worse 
confounded, * :aade inquiry as to the 
meaning of the procession. Then it 
developed that the eight-year-old boy 
in front, dressed in red and yellow 
and gauze and who ought to have 
been at home studying the Second 
Reader, was on his way to be mar- 
ried, and the little chap riding be- 
hind him was the brother of the 
bride. It was very hard to realize 
that such tots were not merely “‘play- 
ing wedding” instead of being prin- 
cipal participants in a serious cere- 
mony! 


$1,633 for a Wedding Feast. 


The wedding feast which I attend- 
ed in Delhi was arranged for a cou- 
ple who came from the higher ranks 
of Hindu society, and though no one 
could have asked for a more gra- 
cious welcome than my American 
friend and I received, I very much 
doubt if any one of the high-caste 
folk about us would have conde- 
scended to eat at the same table 
with us, even to end a three-days’ 
hunger. The groom, Harri Ram by 
name, was a nice-looking boy of four- 
teen, clad in a velvet suit and appar- 
ently pleased with the show, of 
which he was It. There had already 
been a three or four days wedding 
ceremony at the bride’s house, we 
were told, and this was the fifth and 
last day of the ceremonies and feasts 
arranged by the groom’s father. 
One thousand people had been in- 
vited, and judging by the richness of 
the food with which we were served, 
I should think that my friend’s esti- 
mate of the total cost, 5,000 rupees 
or $1,633, none too high. 

Not only are the wedding cere- 
monies expensive, but a poor father, 
or a father with several daughters 
to find husbands for, must often 
strain his credit to the utmost in 
providing dowries. It is said that 
among the humbler classes a father 
will sometimes mortgage his wages 
for life to secure money for this 
purpose. Then, too, the marriage- 
broker or middleman who has gone 
to the groom’s father with the story 
that the bride is ‘‘as beautiful as the 
full moon, as graceful as a young 
elephant, and with a voice as sweet 
as a cuckoo’s’:—he must also be 
paid for his indispensable services. 


The Plight of the Child-Wives. 
Not to be envied is the little dam- 





3104 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. g 


| sel of twelve who leaves her child- 


hood home and goes out as the bride 


, of a boy or man whose face she may 


never have seen but once or twice— 
to take up the hard life of a Hindu 
wife in the home of her father-in- 
law and mother-in-law. Yet from 


‘her infancy she has been bred in an 


atmosphere full of suggestion of the 
inferiority of womankind, and to her 


it is probably not so galling as we 
fancy that she is never accounted 
worthy of eating at the same table 
with her husband but must be con- 
tent with what he leaves. Even 
Christianity can move but slowly in 
bringing the people to a higher ap. 
preciation of the dignity of. woman- 
hood. ‘‘Some of my girls are en- 
gaged to be married,’ Mrs. Lee, ot 
the Lee Memorial Home in Calcutta 
said to me, ‘‘and when their fliances 
come to call, after the Christian 
fashion, the girls must remain stand- 
ing as inferiors while the boys ars 
seated.” 

Once married, the Hindu wife has 
two things to dread: either that her 
husband may die or that he may sup- 
plant her with a second wife. If she 
live seven years as a wife without 
giving birth to a son, the husband 
is authorized by law and religion to 
take a second spouse; and in nearly 
all such cases the lot of the first wife 
is a hard one. Rev. J. W. Wilkins 
says that a servant in his emplo 
married a second wife and insisted 
that the first should not only support 
herself but contribute the bulk of her 
wages for the support of wife No. 2. 
The older wife is tantalized by the 
thought that she herself was select- 
ed by the parents of her husband, 
while the new wife is probably his 
own choice; and another cause of 
jealousy is found in the new wife's 
youth. For no matter how old the 
man himself may be—forty, fifty, or 
sixty—his bride is always a girl of 
twelve or thereabouts—and for the 
very simple reason that practically 
no girls remain single longer, and 
widows are never allowed to re-mar- 
ry. A story was told me in Bombay 
of a Hindu in his fifties who was 
seeking a new wife and sent an agent 
to his native village and caste with 
power to negotiate. ‘‘My friends 
have persuaded me that I ought not 
to marry a very young girl, a twelve- 
year-old girl, for example,’’ he said 
to the agent. “Get an older one, 
therefore—oh, it doesn’t matter if 
she is twenty-four.” 

The agent left and two days there- 
after the Hindu received this mes- 
sage: ‘“‘Can’t find one of twenty-four. 
How about two of twelve each?” 


Cruel Treatment of Widows. 


The sorrows of a superseded wife, 
however, are as nothing to the trou- 
bles of a Hindu widow. The teach- 
ing of Brahmanism is that she is re- 
sponsible through some evil commit- 
ted either in this existence or a pre 
vious one, for the death of her hus- 
band, and the cruelest indignities of 
the Hindu social system are reserved 
for the bereaved and unfortunate 
woman. If a man or boy die, no 
matter if his wife be yet a prattling 
girl in her mother’s home, she can 
never re-marry, but is doomed to live 
forever as a despised slave in the 
home of his father and mother. Her 
jewels are torn from her; her head 
is shaved, and she is forced to wear 
clothing in keeping with the humilia- 
tion the gods ate supposed to have 
justly inflicted upon her. In a school 
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rday, November 25, 1911.] 


P I visited in Calcutta I was told that 


there were two little widows, one five 
years old and one six. 

Formerly and up to the time that 
the British Government stopped the 
practice less than a century ago, it 
was regarded as the widow’s duty to 
burn herself alive on her husband’s 
funeral pyre. ‘“‘It is proper for a 
woman after her husband’s death,” 
said the old Code of Hindu Laws, ‘“‘to 
purn herself in ‘the fire with his 
corpse. Every woman who thus 
burns herself shall remain in para- 
dise with her husband 35,000,000 
years by destiny. If she can not burn, 
she must in that Case preserve an 
inviolate chastity.”’ This rite of self- 
immolation was known as suttee, 
and it is said that in Bengal alone a 
century ago the suttees numbered 
one hundred a month. It was an 
old custom to set up a stone with 
carved figures of a man and a woman 
to mark the spot where a widow 
nad performed suttee, and travelers 
to-day still find these gruesome and 
barbaric memorials here and there 
along the Indian roadsides. More- 


of widows in India is so heart-break- 
ingly cruel that many have been 
known to declare that they would 
prefer the suttee. 





TO MEMBERS OF OUR DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE CLUB. 


Those members cf our Domestic 
Science Club who were late in send- 
ing in their names, in many cases re- 
ceived the first lesson blank before 
they received the first book in the 
reading course. If they had remem- 
bered that the blanks were ready to 
be sent out from this office at the an- 
nounced date of the beginning of the 
course and that the books had to be 
j ordered from the publishers, they 


™ would have understood why this hap- 


pened. It pays to be on time. 

We have decided to give these 
lately enrolled members a little more 
time with their first lesson, and will 


oxtend the tima of returning he first. 
lesson sheet to December 1. he sec. 


ond lesson blank will be sent out No- 
vember 25, and it should be returned 
to this office by December 10. The 
membership of the Club is now con- 
W FEATHER BEDS x» Py] 
GET OUR PRICE LIST BEFORE YOU BUY-MAILED FREE 
SOUTHERN FEATHER &PILLow Co. MEBANE, N.C. 
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jalso given her a bountiful supply of 
‘apples, which she was to distribute 
over, the present general treatmenté2mong the children. 


'of apples that came next from the 
i old grip. 


i ealled them around the piano and 





Only 
y 40 Cents 


Anti- Nicotine Galabash Pipe 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on thelines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd. I have placed in it my famous 
ed Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a aie Baths material which 
bs the nicotine and uses {t to color the Pipe ii Ae: finest Meerschaum. 
‘ou do not have to ‘br 

for One Doliar in’’ this pipe. There are no vile 

fumes, Tt ie always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, 40 
mage each, three for a dollar, Sent prepaid anywhere with @ copy of our 
Beat of smokers’ articles. Send today. Money back if not satisfied. 
enges, The Smoker’s Friend, 193 Menges Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 











Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 

VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains 

“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
(January to April.) 

‘FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 

“PALMETTO LIMITED.” 

“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 
Dining cars, a la carte service. All 
ear round through car service from New 
ork to buth Port Tampa and Knights 

Key, connecting with steamships to and 

trom Havana. 

For beautifully illustrated booklets 
and copy of the ‘Purple Folder,” 


dress 
W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
P. 
‘assenger Tattle General Teoconaee 
Wilmington, N. C. 


siderably over 400, and no more ap- 
plications for enrollment can be con- 
sidered, 





A THANKSGIVING PARTY. 
eerreremennane - ram 
(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


On last Thanksgiving I was won- 
dering if the services at the church 
and the bountiful dinner had duly 
impressed on the minds of the chil- 
dren the spirit of the day, and I de- 
cided to make my children more 
thankful, if that were possible, that 
their motner was spared to them on 
this Thanksgiving Day. Secretly, 1 
invited all the neighbor children to 
come to my house that night from 8 
to 10, and for each child to 
bring a slip of paper, written on it 
that for which they were most thank- 
ful. I had written each child a for- 
tune and given it to the next door 
neighbor, who had promised to come 
in at a given time, as a gypsy, and 
tell the children’s fortumes. I had 


At the appointed hour the children 
began to come in, and as they kept 
coming in, and each one handing me 
a slip of paper, the eyes of my chil- 
dren, to whom this was all a gsur- 
prise, grew wide with curiosity. 1 
had them write down their bit of 
thankfulness, too, and proceeded to 
read them all aloud as the first thing 
of the program; and such precious 
bits of thankfulness they were, each 
showing that they possessed a thank 
ful little heart, beyond some of older 
years. Then we had games for a 
while, in which I, forgetting my 
years, joined in. 

About this time came a rap at the 
door, and on opening it, there stood 
a typical Gypsy, with a much worn 
grip in her hand. Upon inviting her 
in, she consented to tell the chil- 
dren’s fortune, and my! the expect- 
ancy on their faces as she portrayed 
lumber kings, railroad men, farmers 
BW VEE AMAA? 12, the, youngest 
be a great doctor and cure poor peo- 
ple without pay. Those of the girls 
ran through a wide range, from the 
Washington belie to the missionary 
on the foreign field. Each one seem- 
ed more than pleased with his treat 


After the “Gypsy’s’” departure, | 


sang with them, ‘Make each boy and 
girl truly thankful,” and “‘Father, we 
thank Thee.” Then they bade me 
good night. They are wondering now 
what I have in store for them on 
next Thanksgiving. ‘ 
MRS. E. D. NALL. 

Sanford, N. C. 





A GOOD MAGAZINE AT A LOW 
PRICE. 


We have recently arranged with 
Good Housekeeping Magazine to 
supply this valuable journal to the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
at a nominal cost. Our plan will also 
include readers of our Domesti* 
Science Course. To one or more 
members of this reading club or to 
any individual member of the course 
we are going to supply the magazine 
at an additional cost of 75 cents, 
making the entire course, including 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, cost 
$3.75. In this periodical will be 
found exceedingly valuable material 
for club meetings. 





The Progressive Farmer is the bes* 
farm paper in the South. Its pages 
are clean, and it does me good to 
see your notes concerning patent 
medicine and stock food. Keep up 
the good work. I believe the day is 
not far distant when you will have 
half a million subscribers.—G. L. 


Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
Cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
Crisp, clean freshness is 
protected by the 

moisture - proof 

and dust- tight 

package. 


Never Sold 


in Bulk 

















‘OF SMOKED MEAT. 


LIQU:S=34DKE 


quid Smoke is made by the op- 

posite process. The air you 
breathe can be compressed into liquid 
form. Liquid Smoke is-the gases from 
wood, compressed into a liquid by 
intense heat and pressure. 

As you know, one-third the weight 
of meat is lost in the smoke house pro- 
cess and you have all the danger and 
all the work of smoking. The best 
flavors are extracted by dripping. 


Yo know about Liquid Air. Li- 


It costs you $1.50 per hundred pounds to smoke 


‘* Figaro 


your meat by the smoke house process. 
?? Liquid Smoke process you can do it at a 


By the 


cost of 19 cents per hundred pounds, have one-third 


more meat and eliminate the danger 0 


Guarantee on each package. 


FIA Eien 


is our patented trade name for this product. 


(23) 


1011 


FIGARO 
PRODUCT} 


| 13/, lb j 


7 . 


a cae 


f loss by skippers or fire. 


The price is 75 


cents per quart, which will preserve 400 pounds of salted meat 


through the hottest wea 
instantaneous in its effect, 


Pure Food and Drug Acts. 


It will cost you nothing but the postage. 
stamps and we will send you eno 
pounds of meat. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE. 


Put it to the test. 


is infected with skippers and see the result. 


Then you can buy it in any qui 
Plies for afarm. Our valuable boo 


Figaro Company, paL 





ther and with one-tenth the labor. : 
It is guaranteed by us under U. 8. 


It is 


Send us 25 cents in 
ugh Figaro Preservar to smoke 100 
Paint a piece of meat that 


antity from any good merchant whohandles sup- 
k of farm information will be sent on request. 
Main Street 

LAS TEXAS 




















Smoak, Round, S. C. 


If you have improved seed, or an I 
improved breed of hogs, cattle, or 


like The Progressive Farmer 
much better than any farm paper I 


poultry, advertise in The Progressive | have ever taken.—I. H. Amanns, By- 


Farmer. 


ington, Tenn. 










THE PROGRESSIVE FATT 


Sensational 


GALLOWAY’S Senzationt 


Special to Ten Men in Every Township |Sweeps Away All 


Y WONDERFUL SUCCESS is built onthe “endlesschain” principle. My reeord shows that one Galloway 

Engine sells another—that “other” sells anothey—and so on—my BEST salesman is the Engine itself. COMPET ITIO j 

So I’ve made up my mind to test out this “endless chain” idea ona new plan. Iam going to place 10 

Galloway Engines in every township during the next six months, and I’m going tocut my profit right to 
the boneto besure of getging thousands of these Mechanical Salesmen out working for me on a Nation-wide scale. Like De d L 
This means that the first 10 who write me from your township will get a special offer in the engine they need as a eaves 
good as agrft of $4 to $300 according to size wanted. On asmall engine—for pumping, etc.—I will save you $25 
to $40 in cash; on larger sizes—up to 15h. p.—my sensational offer will mean as much as $300 in your pocket. Before the G l ; 
No matter what your power needs—whether for a e A 


x C 2 2 enune ; 
Pumping —Irrigation— ilo-Filling , 
| . / f 
threshing, sarving wood or general farm work, there is a GALLOWAY QUALITY ENGINE to do it as well or £ Y 
better than any that will cost you from $25 to $30 more. If not, back she comes at my expense—and back goes 1 
your money without a quibble or cross word. Remember, you must buy either direct or indirect. You must 
either pay three profits or one small profit on your engine. | When the dealer buys an engine, he buys indirect, 
and absolutely must pay two profits before he takes it out of the crate. Now if you buy from him, you must 
pay not only these two profits, but the dealers’ profits and selling expenses extra. rojits in all! 

When you buy of me direct, you pay one small profit—my latest prices to you are less than the dealer 

can buy engines for spot cash in car load lots. 


My printer has just delivered 1,000 advance copies of a large 
folder, which I have been at work on for months. It gives you 
@ inside. heretofore secret, facts about the Gasoline Engine situation 


that you are entitled to know and which I tell you for the jirst time. 
I give you exact figures showing just what the Dealer pays for engines of all sices, and just 
‘ ; what he sells them for. I want you to know what I have discovered at great expense of money, 
Se : time and hard digging. Before you buy an engine, don’t fail tad oh men i a 
Folder, My Special Offer to 10 Menin Every Township and My SO Page Engine Book— 
Your Credit is Good With Me = AirFree Address me personally-WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President. 


The William Galloway Co., 675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 








Over 900,000 


How Long Will It Last—and a cee 
What Will The Repair Cost Be? SP 


Those are the two things you should investigate before you figure on the price. It’s 
the poorest kind of economy to save (?) a few dollars in the start on a ‘‘cheap’’ wagon— 
only to pay that money out over and over in vepairs and delays from breakdowns and in 
the extra trips that must be made because you can’t have the confidence in a ‘‘cheap’’ 
wagon standing up under loads as heavy as a good wagon will safely carry. 


“Old Hickory” and “Tennessee” Wagons 


are made v7ght in every way. We have a 30-acre 
ose heal own saw mill, foundry, paint milland all. 

umber covering 20 acres always seasoning. Hick- 
ory, air-dried for years for axles, eveners, whiffle- 
trees and neckyokes; finest black birch cr white oak 
hubs; select hickory or choicest oak spokes; best 
white oak bolsters, sandboards, reaches, brake bars, 
felloes and hounds; special extra large, straight 


grained oak tongues, every piece oflumberthe best » 


for flaws at every stage of development. All iron 
and steel work watched with equal care—every 
detail made right. 

That’s why over 900,000 “Old Hickory” andi 
“‘Tennessee’’ wagons have been sold on the basis of 
quality and value and every one of them has 
good. Isn’t that the kind of a wagor you want? 


Call on our dealer in your town for all the facts 
about materials and workmanship, or, if you don’t 


4 — 


that money, spot cash, will buy, then inspected, d 
seasoned for years, and reselected and examined know who hcis, write us xow. 3 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., (Incorporated) 290 West “K” St., Louisville, Ky. 





ba in Throa an otra) 

cessfil Shoe line “are Style 

7 a = Pe ee ee 

Cee {Rese qualities to an un- 

usual degree in the Red Seal 
line for this season. 


The Three Big Sellers in 
our new lasts are ‘“‘Ty Cobb,” 
“Red Rock’? and “Dope.” 
They’re stylish and have the 
right ‘‘fit.”” And then again 
they look “‘A dollar a pair to 


NAME 


HAT there are over a 
MILLION owners of 
ON A VEHICLE Studebaker wagons proves 
the actual worth of every 

the good.” Studebaker wagon. This 
0 a a , number of the Studebaker 
them. é wagons would not have 
been sold unless they gave 
satisfactory service. The 
Studebaker is recognized 


as the world’s STANDARD 
FARM WAGON. 

















Send for the ‘“‘Farmer’s Friend,’ 
an interesting booklet on wagon con- 
struction; it is free. We will gladly 
give you the name of the nearest 


Studebaker Dealer. 


J. K. Orr Shoe Co.;  «¢ 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta; 





~ 


L THIS 3° SHEFFIELD 


STEEL RAZOR 5 
FOR 4 a) 
THIS$|.09STROP 
; FREE & 


THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED. come an 
5 LEASED, SE 
ONLY $1.45, and you will own one of ae ei 
Razors made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop 
Worth $1.00. If you are not Pleased, simply re- 
turn the Razor. Could we make a fairer offer? 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR Is extra hollow ground 
hand forged from Genuine Sheffield Steel. We 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and 
want you to find it out by giving it a fair trial 
WRITE US A POSTAL and say, “Send me 
your Razor on 10 days’ * 1, I will send you 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To every new subscriber who at once sends $1.00 { a 
peription to The Progressive a ote Ai 6 years j 
zo" huse on 40 ey = per ng seen this «ffer, we will send free Ail The Remaining Issues | 
full particulars = aoe) ® will send Razor and \ Z pe. va tee Ra oor die cd ae eee for De Se 

ar rill send ‘4 ; wi < : of 1912, The sooner you send, the more copies you get free. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., BOX 54 
UNION CITY, GA. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





Formerly B. W. Middlebruoks & Co. 























